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PKEi'ATOBY NOTE. 



Whubi apendiDg a few days in Arron, the attention of the 
Author was drawn to the numerous pre-histoiic monuments 
scattered over the Island 

The present small Work embraces an account of these in- 
teresting remains, prepared chiefly from caxeful personal 
observation. 

The concluding Bart contains a description of the monu- 
ments of a later period — ^the chapels and castles of the 
Island — to which a few brief historical notices have been 
appended. 

Should the persual of these' pages induce a more thorougli 
in7e^tigati(m into these stone-records of the ancient histoiy 
of Airan, the object of the Author shall have been amply 

attainecL 

The Author begs here gratefully to acknowledge the kind- 
ness and assistance r^dered him by John Buchanan, ISsq. 
of Glasgow; James Napieb^ Esq., F.CSw, &c, Elllin; the 
Rev. Colin F. Oaupbbll of Kilbride, and the Rev. Chables 

Stewaet, Kilmorie — Arran. 

4 Radsob Tiebaoe, 
Olasqow, Jme, IMl. 
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CHAPTER I. 

initohnU'ton. 

The Island of Amm* lies at the mouth of the Frith of Clyde, 
and fozms one of the BiidreyjoTt or Sonthem Hebridea 
It is twenty-four miles in length, by ten to twelve in 

breadth, and is divided by a strinfj of Lcatli-ehid hills into 
the parishes of Kilbride ou the cast and KJlmorie ou the 
. west Its shores are rocky and precipitous, here and there 
fringed to the water's edge wiih feathery brushwood, >ad 
indented by the Bays of Brodick, T4imTa«h, Whitini^ Mianch- 
rie, and liauza. 

From tlie summit of Ben Guuis, or better still, from the 
granite brow of Ben Ghaioul, the coup d'osil is magnifioent in 
the eztrema To the north, ragged diffs, monntain oorries^ 

♦ Glotta — Ilcrsey — Arram — Arau — Arauu — Arrauc — Area — Arran 
— ilr, a land ; rm, sharp point*. 
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and dork ravmes, open beneatli m The peaks of CSor Mhor, 

Casdael Abhael, and Suidhe Fheargus, rise bare and grim. 
A liglit fleecy mist veik tlie paps of the CiodU-iiaroigh — 
Maiden's Breast Beyond is the sweep of the eastern shore, 
viih the iraTes sajging on the golden sands of the Bay of 
Sannox. The isUnds of Bute and the Cumbraes sleep peace- 
fully on tilt! glistening waters; and stretching still north- 
wards are the straggling lochs and lakes of Argyll and the 
surf-beaten Hebrides. To the east is seen the clear outline of 
the Ayrshire coast, mth its sandy bays, busy harbours, and old 
castles; and in Hie extreme distance) the white smoke resting 
over the towns and hamlets of the shires of Lanark and 
Renfrew. Southwards are the jjurple ridges of the Ross and 
the Faerie hills; the Holy Isle guarding the Bay of Lamlash; 
the gray ruins of Kildonan Peel; the Craig of Ailsa looming 
like a spectre on the Uue waves; and the dim shadowy out- 
line of the Irish coast beyond 

Over the string of swelling lieights, which intersect the 
island from north to south, the wild Highland features of the 
eastern coast are changed for the more regular characteristics 
of lowland sceneiy. Heath-dad hills stretch in gentle undu- 
lation along the coast, whilst fields of emerald pasture and 
waving grain, and wastes of niooiiand, extend along the 
shore levels; with here and there a few village cots duster* 
ing around the bays and within the glens. 

But Arran must be examined and studied in detail to 
elicit all the richness and variety of its attractions. It ofilrs 
an inexhaustible treasury of material for the zoologist, the 
geologist, and 'the botanist^ amongst the crannies of the rocks 
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at bw water, along the sheLving cHffib of the coasts and amidst 
the heathery nooks and woody dingles of the glens and hills 
and moiintam streamlets. 

The rocks and the woodlands have their own peculiar 
charm; — ^the botanist may wander over the fields> the moois, 
and the floweiy dells, and gather, year by year, fresh lanids 
with which to adorn the stoiehonse of his science; the 
geologist may re-clothe the primeval world, with its virgin 
forests; trace out in the old strata the footprints of extinct 
mammalia, and from a few fossil remains reconstruct their 
huge proportions. But there is a later and a higher forma- 
tion which *' pieces on in natural sequence to the geology," 
which has for us a deeper and more kindred interest Buried 
amidst the heath, and hoary with the moss of ages, we dis- 
cover the mde monomental remains of primeval man — ^the 
sole records which time has left ns of his early history. 

The old gray cairns, the licheii-covered monoliths, the 
iniined forts and cells and castles of eaily times, lie scattered 
about in almost every dingle, glen, and moor of Airan. 
Many a wild and weird tradition hovers over these old 
monnments; but the origin and history of the cairn and 
monolith builders remain shrouded in the mists of the past 
Tliat they were an earlier people than the Celtfp is now 
generally admitted by ethuologistis ; and to di.^Linguish them 
from the Indo-European tribes, whom they preceded, Dr 
Frichard has applied to them the somewhat hypothetical 
designation of ''AUophyiian."* 

* Dr Psichard'B Natural ^tcwy of Man, page 186; Wibon's 
Archaxilpgy, page 161. 
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It would be mete idle conjecture to attempt to indicate, 

with any degree of certainty, the time when these rude colo- 
nists — emerging from their cradlL-iiiud in the East, and 
wandering over the vast forest-lands of the European Con- 
tinent — ^landed in their fire-hoUowed canoes npon the ahoies 
of the Britisli Idea It is more than profaaUe^ howev^, 
that long before King Chnfa had commenced to bnild the 
great pyi'amid on the banks of tlie Nile, the rude Allophylian 
was rearing the barrow, the cromlech, and the stone circle, 
around the coasts of the Hebrides and within the glena of the 
Scottish mainland 

But remote as these monmnents are in their antiquity, the 
world has been now and again startled by the traces of the 
works of man, existing at a period apparently long prior to 
the first dawn of Adomic history; In 1797 several flint 
weapons were found in Suffolk, mingled witih the bones of 
extinct mammalia, at a depth of eleven to twelve feet below 
the surface soil Similar discoveries have been made in 
the gravel beds of Peterborough; on the coast of Ayi.shii'e; in 
the Brixham Cave^ Devonshire; in the caves of Sicily, and 
other places. About four years ago a series of borings 
were made in the deposits of the river Nile. "In the 
lowest part of the sediment, at the colossal statue of 
Memphis, at the depth of thirty-nine feet from the sur- 
£EU$e of the ground, consisting of true Nilotic sediment, the 
instrument brought up a fragment of pottery. Having 
been found at the depth of thirty-nine feet, it would 
seem to be a tiue record of the existence of man 13,371 
years beibre A.D. 1854: — ^reckoning by the before-mentioned 
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rate of increaae, sevenly-tiiTee and a half inehes in a 
century/'* 

Wliilst we attacli but little importance to tlie fiiiding of an 
isolated fragmctit of pottery in the Nilotic deposits, the dis- 
ooreiies of M. fioucheir de Perthes, of flint in8tnimeat8» in the 
neighbonihood of Abbeville and Amiens, leoently investigated 
and verified by Mr Brestwich and other eminent geologists, 
are deserving of more serious attention. These implements 
consist of flakes of flinty broken and chipped into the forms of 
knives, arrow-heads, spear or lance-heads, and axes, all un- 
questionably of hnman workmanship^ 

They have been disinterred from undisturbed beds of Brift> 
at ail elevation of about two himdred feet above the sea level, 
superimposed by a layer of grayish sand — containing the shells 
of fresh-water mailusca — and a bed of brown brick earth, or 
ferruginous day, or loom. Large quantities of these rode 
instruments have been found, discoloured and incmsted by 
tiiuir eontaet with ochreous matter and carbonate of lime. 
The bones of extinct mammalia, including the elephant, the 
rhinoceros^ the bear, the hyena, and the tiger, have been dis- 
covered on the adjacent hiUsj and the entize evidence, is 
suggestive of the existence of a rude and barbarous people, 
coeval with the huge mammalia, which prowled amidst the 
forests and jungles of the old world, probably before the 
British Islands were disunited from the continent of Europct* 

* Commmncaiioii by L. Homer, Esq., y.P.B.S., to the Boyal 
Society, 11th February, 1858. 

f ^^I am warrantod in aeserting, that the most sceptical visitor to 
M, de FerthfiB^ mueeiuii, vill go away a octavert to the oj^sutai that the 
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The implement lemaiua of the sons of the Diift are dis- 
tinctiTe and peculiar in thar &nnation, and possess but little 
resemblance to the beanlifiilly polished arrow-heads and 

hatchets of stone and tlint of the Allopliyliaii and Celtic races. 

We may reasonably conclude, therefore, that the rude 
Allophylise^ who at a remote period inhabited our island, 
were preceded by an older and still more barbatons people, 
respecting whose orighi and histoty we are entirely ignorant 

When the adventurous Allophyliae first landed upon the 
shores of Arran, vast forests, infested by beasts of prey, 
covered the fisoe of the isUuid; dusky tarns glimmered in the 
deep corries of its glens, and along its coasts the ocean waves 
were still gnawing its sandstone diffs into abodes for man. 
Along the surf-beaten .shores, and within tiie forcjst glades, 
where the streamlets coursed down their rocky beds, the rude 
colonists built their huts of heath and branches, and raised 
tiie grave-moonds over the remains of their distingaished 
heroes; whOst wit^ i^ir fiail weapons of stone and flint, 
they struggled for existence with the fierce denizens of the 
woods. 

We have no means of ascertaining how long the primitive 
AllophyUse retained possession of the British Islands before 
the first wave of the great Celtic race broke upon our shores. 

Dr Wilson has associated the intrusion of the Celtie with the 
introduction of the metallurgic arts; but the monuments of 

many hundred specimens there anemblc>d bear the plaaneet traces of 
human diill, and are genuine vouchers of the existence of man in the 
age of the fossil cli'i>haiit and othiT gijrantic animals entombed in the 
XHluviom of Geologists.' —JL^tocJlwiNMff Magazine^ October, 1860. 
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the Stone Period were eommoTi to all primitive nations; and 

as, in the al^seiKMi of more reliable data tliaii the mere outward 
configuration and internal arrangement of ike sepulchral 
mounds of Arran, it would be futile to attempt any indication 
of the period of their construction, or the people by whom 
they were built, we shall proceed to do little more than 
enumerate and dL.>etibe these iiitere.sting monuments, and 
leave the eui^ia of their origin to be solved by more recondite 
and experienced arch^eologista 



I 



CHAPTEE II. 
glsnofm* sulk Caiiits.t 

^Ctceea along the ocean's side, 
Tbe moundB aziae, vhexe heroes died." 

The tumuli or mounds are probAbly the most prunitiye and 
nniversal of all the old sepulchral monuments. Their 

existence has been traced iu almost every country of the 
known world — along the shores of Eui ope; within the steppes 
of Tartaiy and the wilds of Siberia; over the hunting-fields of 
North America^ the proirLes of Mexico, and the smmy plains 
of Africa; and within the forest ranges of South America and 
the jungles of Hindostan — indicating one common sentiment 
of the human mind, iu its primeval barbarism, the passionate 
desire for sepulchral honours. 

"If fftll I must in the field/' says ShOiie, ''raise high my 
graye, Yinvela. Gray stones and heaped-np earth shall mark 
me to future times. When the limiter shall sit by the mound, 
and produce his food at noon, 'Some warrior rests here/ he 
will say; and my name shall live in his praise.'' 

* Barrow — lioorh — Ix arw; hence to burrow, 
t Cairu — Kajrn — a heap of stones; Carnydd — Wales; Galgals — 
France. 

The distinction between the Barrow and the Caim oonaists in the 
former being composed entirely of earth, and the latter of atones, or 
atones and earth. 
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The hunting-ground and the hatfle-field were the aienas 

where the sepulchral honours were fought for and won by 
the ancients; deatii was the gateway, and the grave-mound 
the entrance-hall to the Waihalla — the Nirwana and the 
Elysium of the bravft 

The magnitude of the fimeral pile and the tumidua appears 
to have been proportioned in accordance with the rank and 
t'olebrity of the chief in whose houour they were raised. But 
the Greeks and Romans launched out into great extravagance 
in the time of Alexander in the dim^idons and magnifioence 
of their sepnlchzal monuments. Several laws were made at 
Athens to restrain the vanity of the Greek tumvli builders. 
Plato proposed a regulation, that no mound should be larger 
than what £ve men could complete in five days, nor a pillar 
higher than would contain four heroic verses. 

The "Adventures of Beowulf" an old Anglo-Saxon poem, 
contains the description of the pile and mound raised liy the 
Saxons in iionour of their deceased leader. The pile for the 
burning of the body was 

*^Huiig round with helmets, 
With boards of war * 
And -with bright byrnics,! 
As he had requested. 

Tht u the heroes weeping. 
Laid down in the midBt 
The famous chieftain — 
Their (I oar lord. 
Then began on the hill 
The wanrion to awake 
The mightiest fnneral fires; 

* BhtoMs. * CMtt of ntatl. 
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The wood stnolce rose aloft, 
Dark from the fite; 
Nwmly it wrnt 
Mingled with weeping.'* 

After the buniiiig of the body, they pruceeded to raise 

A moand orer the aea^ 
It was high and btoad — 
By the sailors, over the waves, 

To be piccn afar. 
Aud they built up 
During ten days 

The beacon of the war reuownod. 
They nurrocmded it with a wall, 
In tiie most honourable manner 
That wise men eould deviae. 

They put into the mound 
Rin^rs and bright gems, 
All such ornaments.*'* 

Mr R. C. Hoare, ^vlio lia.s acquiiid, by long and careful exa- 
mination^ an intimate knowledge of the tumuli of tlie British 
Isles, has suggested for these monuments the following 
ekssification, based chiefly upon the peculiar characteTistics 
of their oonflguration: — ^The Long Barrow; the Bowl Bar- 
row; the Conoid liaii'ow; tlie Druid Barrow; the Eucirclcd 
Barrow; tiie Enclosed Barrow, etc 

This system of classification applies with equal pertinence 
to the cairns or stone tumuli, which, on account of the lapi- 
dose nature of the surface soil, predominate throughout the 
llighlamls of Seutland and the Western Inlands. 

The only specimens of the barrow, or eaitlien tumulu^t 

* ''The Celt, the Boman, and the Saxon." 
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which have been discovered in Arran are a groups which at 
one time existed in Glen Cloy, near Brodick Bay. One of 

these moundii was depressed or hollowed on the toj>, and 
another was capped by a circle of stones "whose ends just 
appeared above the earth."* The former represents the 
Bowl Bonow, which is ftequently to be met with in the 
Hebridea*|- The latter ja of rare occurrence in the British 
Isles, but prevails throughout the north of Europe. 

The most interesting and numerous of the Stone Tumuli, 
which we have observed in Amm, are the Chambrbed 
Oaibks^ consisting of a series of cells or chambers of hnge 
unwronght slabs, containing human bones or cinerary uma 
Cairns of this class are common in Ireland, and are identical 
in formation with the Joettestuer, or Giant s Graves of Scan- 
dinavia An investigation of their contents has disclosed the 
mde flint and stone weapons and ornaments of the Stone 
Period, beside the crambling bones or innmed ashes of the 
dead — referring to a period jirior to tlie introduction of 
metals, and contemporaneous with the rites of the funeral pile. 

In Manchrie Moor there may still be seen the inner trough 
or chamber of a denuded cairn, formed by four huge stones, 
beneath which a large heap of flint flakes and arrow-heads 
was lately dui^ uj). In the same moor, forests of oak lie 
crumbling amid tlie heath and moss, which half conceal the 
grave mounds of the ancient islandera 

It has been conjectured that these monuments have been 

* Feniumt. Vol. III., p. 21^, 

t About 2000 burrows of (lii.^ <lcscription haye bew foiUld in the 
Orkuey Islands. — WiUon'a ArckoiQhffy^ p. 55. 
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used from generation to generation as the boiiaL vaulta of 
families or tribes; bnt such an hypothesis appears untenable 

when we consider the improvident habits of the early tumidi 
builders, and the exclusive use of the oiim as a monuineut 
for the bra^e and distinguished dead. It is more probable 
that many of these cairns may have been raised on the batlle- 
field after some fierce intestine feud or foreign invasion. 
The confused and huddled appearance of the boues in the 
rude cells or catacombs confirms this opinion. In several of 
the chambeFed cairns which have been opened in Kngknd, 
the intersecting passage which divides the cells has been 
found strewn with bones, as if carelessly dropt whilst being 
hastily interred in the grave trough. The traditions too 
which float around this class of the Arran grave mounds 
are assodated with the fierce raids and danish fends of early 
times; and it is said that the ghosts of the buried dead were 
wont to rise ftom their graves and renew the combat in the 
ishado^vy folds of tlie evening mists. 

On the farm of Blalrmore, near the base of Dunhun, may 
be seen the scattered ruins of a chambered cairn.* On the 
stones being carried away some years ago, to build the I^m* 
lash school-house, a series of inner ceUs was exposed, each 
covered with a single flat stone. 

At Torlin, on a green bank near the shore, there is an 
interesting specimen of the "elongated" chambered cairn. It 
is intersected from east to west by a row of vaults, consisting 
each of tax unhewn slabs, from five to eight feet square. 
These vaults or chambers were filled with human bones, 

* Feimant. Yd. H., p. 212. 
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some of which, we were informed, were deft as if from the 

blow of an axe or hatchet This cairn was partially removed 
some years ago by a modern Goth, who rifled the cells of 
their contents, and strewed them over his field. With daring 
irreverence^ he selected one of the laigest eknUs from the 
ghastly heap, and earned it home with him; hat scarcely had 
he entered his house when its wails were shaken as if stnick 
by a tornado. Again and ag^in the avenging blast swept 
over his dwelling, though not a sigh of the gentlest breeze 
was heard in the neighbouiing wood. The affrighted victim 
hsatened to le-bury the bones in their desecrated grave, bnt 
day and night shadowy phantoms contanned to haunt his mind 
and track liis steps, and a lew months after the commission 
of his rash deed, whilst riding along the high road towards 
Lag, he was thrown firom lus horse over a steep embankment^ 
and dashed against the rocks of the stream beneath.* 

It was with some feelings of trepidation, after listening to 
this feurful tragedy, that we proceeded to remove tlie stones and 
earth which filled the rifled cells of this ghost-haunted caiin j 
but a few marine shells^ mixed with the small delicate bones 
of birds, were all we could discover to repay our kbour.'f 

* This tradition is well known in Arran, and has tonded to deepen 
the feelings of supefstitioiiB dread with which these moniiiiienti ate 
generally rcgrarded. 

t It is worthy of notice that in tlic barrows and giant«' gravoft of 
Finland there have been found large quantities of the bones of birds 
and the aktdb of smeU wild animals, suggestive of aoae old supersti- 
tum, the origin and natnre of which axe oonoealed amongBt the 
of the past. It is pmbaUie^ however, that the ancient Cetta, 
like the Gauh, drew their auguries from bixda, as tbqr hold a prami' 
nent {dace in many Highland traditions. 
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Some yean ago a "white caim," near Laigiebeg, was 
denuded of its stones, exposing a range of ebambers contam«> 

ing several rude urns of unbaked ck}, tiiicd with earth and 
calcined bones. 

Near IHppen, on a little green knoll by tibie shor^ there 
are the remains of a chambered ealm. The hnge stone 
troughs appear to have been built irregularly near the centre 

of the mouiicl 

Between the little straggling village of Shiskin and Anch- 
ingallan, there stretches along the coast a broad waste of 
nnredaimed moorland, studded by groups of cairns, mono- 
liths, and stone circles. Near the southern extremity of the 
moor, witliiii the lands of Torbeg — Little Hill — there may 
be seen the ruins of an interesting cairn, measuring about 
three hundred and fifty feet in circumference. It is inter- 
sected from north to south by a conc^trie row of chambers, 
each chamber consisting of fire unhewn slabs of three to five 
feet in height. 

Wandering northward, towaids the Mauchrie Bay, through 
the tall heath and the mossy tarns, we arrive at Tormore — 
Qreat Hill — deriving its name probably from some gigantic 
tumulus, which may have appeared in olden times, like a 
iKitural eminence rising above the waveless moorland,* for 
neither hill nor mountain ridge breaks the monotony of the 
dreaiy expanse of moss and peat-bog, excepting here and 
there the rifled grave mounds or fallen monoliths of the 
buried dead. About a stone's-cast from the shore we per- 

* On tlie farm of Tormore there is a cairn known by this name, but 
it appean to have but latdy received the deogoation. 
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ceive the exposed cells of one of these caizna — huge slabs of 
zed sandstone and granite, deeply sunk in the moss. Still 
fitrther north, on the farm of Auchingallan, there is a 
tumulvs kiiowu as the "White CairiL" 

"\Miere the lovely Glen Cloy — Lewis — opens into the Bay 
of Lamlash, a few minutes' walk from the mansion house 
of the Fnllerton &mily, there is a green monnd, whidi was 
dug into some years ^o. On removing the supenncom- 
bent earth and stones, a collection of small square chambers 
of flat uiihewn slabs was discovered, from which were taken 
two mde cky urns of the primitive flower-pot pattern, con- 
taining calcined bones. 

Another interesting class of the sepnlchral movmd is the 
Encircled CuURN, so called from its being smromided by a 
circle of upright stones. This description of tumvlua of 
common occnnenoe throughout the north of Europe, and ap> 
parently belongs to an antiquity less remote than that of the 
chambered cairn. From the identity of their outward con- 
figuration with the encircled barrows of Noiivay and Sweden, 
a Scandinavian origin has been assigned to those which exist 
in the British Islands; but an examination of their contents 
controverts this opinion, and refisrs theur ongun to the tran- 
sitionary period of the metallingic history, when the rude 
Britons were laboriously working the ndnes of Cornwall, 
and smelting and moulding the ores into weapons and instru- 
ments of bronza 

The Greeks and Bomans^ too, appear to have occasionally 
surmounted their sepulchral mounds with stone columns, 
and encompassed them with earthen vaUums or irttme 
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circles.* The tumidus laued oyer the ashes of Efttrodus, 
belonged to this class: — 

''Designing next the compaaa of the tomb, 
They marked the Iwutidaty wiih stonea, then filled 
The wide endoaare hastily with earth.'^t 

It is probable, indeed, that many of the smaller stone 

circles, wMch fling their mysterious shadows over the glens 

and moors of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, are bat 

the renuuDs of endided calms rifled of their contenta On a 

green bank, near the shore at Mauehrie, there is a cairn abont 

one huiitUx^d and fifty feet in circumference, wliicli has been 

partly removed for the bnildiiiix of a neighbouring dyke, but 

the hage stone columns which snnonnd the mound are still 

entira In a few years the stone circle, wiih its halo of 

Dmidlc superstitions, may be the only relic of the encircled 

tujuulus. 

In the neighbourhood of Tormore there is a cairn, noticed 
by Pennant^ within a concentric circle.^ 

Near Corrie CHevie, to the south of the Kreaehing Ckve, 
there is an imperfect cairn, within three concentric circles. 

Large rounded boulders from Ihu passing stream form tlie in- 
t<;rior mound There are the remains of a similar tamulm, 
about two hundred feet in dicumfierence^ in the neighbonr- 
hood of Slidiy. 

* On the removal of an encircled tumulus in the neighbourhood of 
Rtttha-glen, a aeid» of cirtneiiB was diaoovered, oontaining amongst 
other relicB two httm Teeseb, ufoa the handles of which the Boman 
name **C(nigiilliia,'' or **CoaivalliiB," was oigraved.— ITiZioa** Anha- 
ologjfj p. 65. 

t Uomer'g Iliatl. — Cowper's Translation^ p. 420. 
X Pennant. Vol. 11., p. 206. 
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Anpiher Glass of tbe sqyQldirol movmds of Amm is the 
Ship Babbow or Cairn, analogous in design with the Sktbs- 

sostninger of Swedea These tumvli are describeci by Chal- 
mers as "obloug ridges, like the hulk of a ship with its bottom 
upwards." From the Norse sagas we leam that it was aa 
old enstom to baiy ihe daring sea Vikings beneath a barrow 
or eaim, constmcted in the form of a ship, and occasionally 
the long dark galley itself, which had rode iiiany a stormy 
sea^ was dragged ashore to cover the ashes of its brave com- 
mander. 

There is an interesting example of the ship barrow, in the 
mound of Saint Oolnmba, within the little haven of Ghuraich 

— Purt-a-Curragh* in loiia. It is about fifty feet in length, 
and is said to have been built after tlic model of the rude 
cwmKh of wicker and hideSi in which the Saint landed on the 
ialand. A smaller ridge lies in juxtaposition to the laige 
mound, which is supposed to represent the little boat towed 
astern, f 

On the bank of the Slidry stream, to the south of Ai ran, 
there is an elongated, ship-like eaim, exactly similar to the 
celehrated cwrmch mound of lona It is thirty feet in length, 
with a smaller ridge attached, measuring nine feet The sides 
of the tumuli are trenched with flat, flag-like stones, and at 
each end there stands a hiigc nionolitli of red sandstone, 
encrusted with lichen and moss. This monument is supposed 
to mark the grave of one of Fion-gal's heroes, about whom 
many strange stories are told. An anxious treasure-seeker, 

* Port-a-Ciirragh — Bay of the Boat, 
t Wilaoa'8 Arclueology, p. 57. 
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who dug into the latger mound, is said to have fonnd a hnge 
bone, into the hollow of whieh he thnut down his foot and 

leg as into a boot* 

On the southern shoulder of one of the hcath-clad hills 
which buttress the entrance to Glen Ashdale^ there is another 
long lidge-like tumidtu, with its smaller contigaons monnd 
and standing stones, known in the district as the "Giant's 
Grave." 

Dr Wikou has assigned the origin of these 8hii>-like cairna 
of Scotland, from their resemblance to the Skibsaoetniaiger of 
the North, to the time 

When Norse and Dankli galleys plied 
Their oars vithin ilie Frith of Clyde-^f 

But in the absence of more trustworthy evidence than the 
mere analogy of construction, snch an opinion must be re- 
ceived trith cantion. The crowned and encircled tumuU are 
even more numerous in Norway and Sweden than the 

Skxbssoetninger, but they are also of couiiiioii oixui leiiee in 
the British Isles, and, as we have seen, were in use amongst 
the Greeks and Romans. Many a brave Viking found his 
grave along the surf-beaten shores of the Western Isles, but 
tradition alone now hovers over the monnd where his ashes 
sleep. 

There are a few more tumiUi in Arran worthy of notice, 
though difficult of classification. 

Near the base of the Boss Hills, where the Monie-mhor 
Glen narrows into a bosky ravine, there may be traced the 

* Headrick's Arrau, p, 148. 
t Wilson's Arcbieology, pw 67. 
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remains of a caim which, when entire^ is said to have 
measnred abont two hnndved feet in dieiimferenee. On 
being partially removed some years ago, for the building of a 

neighbouring dike, several cistvcens or stone coffins were ex- 
posed, consisting of six unhewn ilags, and coutaixiing human 
bones.* 

On the bsnks of the Clachan Biimie — ^riU of stones — ^there 
is a cinmlar ealm. 

Pennant notices the existence of an elongated tumulus at 
Feorliug, in Drumidoon Bay. It was built of roiuided stones 
from the shore^ and measured one hundred and fourteen feet 
in diameter. 

Perhaps the hngest cairn in Scotland, but of which scarcely 

a stone now remains, stood upon the shore at Blackwater- 
foot It was of a circular, conoid formation, measuring two 
hundred feet across f — about twice the size of the tumulus 
raised over the ashes of Eatrodus on the plains of Troy. 
Several thousand cart-loads of stones were removed from this 
caim for the building of the rude cots of the fishermen which 
ehi.stti iii ilie luouth of the Blackwater, when large numbers 
of stone coffins were discovered, filled with human bones^ 
placed irregularly over Uie sur&ce soil, but not a vestige of 
stone or metallic implement conld be found The huge flag- 
stcmes of the dstvsens may still be seen, built into the dikes 
and houses, investing the little hamlet with the mysterious 
memorials and ghostly traditions of pre-historic times. 
The caim is not exclusively a sepulchral monument like 

* New Statistical Ac<;ount. 
t iieadrick; New Statistical Account, etc. 
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the monolith, it was frequently raised to commemorate some 
civil compact, foidgn raid, or clanish striliBi, and during the 
times of fieudal chieftainslup, the heath-covered mound was 

the primitive Justice Seat or Tymvald uf tlie Higliluiids and 
Isles. A heap of stones was gathered on tlic field of Mizpah 
to seal the covenant between Jacob and Laban^* and from 
the time of Ezeldel to the present day, it has been Ihe custom 
in the East to mark the spot where a murder was committed 
by a mound of stones. -f- Laws were ])rumulgated by the 
early kings of Scotland from the coronation chair, "mper 
montem de Scone/'i Near Diin-tuilm Castle, there is a 
hiU known as Cnock-«n-eiridi — ^Hill of Pleas — ^from which 
justice was dispensed in olden time&§ Thomas^ the fourth 
Lord of Lovat, held his court on the top of Tomnahwich. 
These inoimds were called, and in many parts of Scotland 
are still known, as moats^ laws, and court hills. !| 

Near the celebrated stone circles on Mauchrie Moor, Arran, 
there is a caim, partly demoliBhed, which lion-gal, the hero 
of Highland tradition, is said to have used as his justice-seat; 
and the stone, beside which the culprit stood — a huge block 
of red sandstone, is pointed out as the " Panel "s Stone/' 

In Glen-in-tshuidhe there once stood a heath-clad mound 

* Geneeis xxxt. 45, 46. 
t The EUljee Xdanden, as they wander through the dark icoKsto of 
thdr native glens, frequently turn aside to pluck a handful of leaves 

to throw ii|Kiii the spot where some matiat bad been dubbed and 
acalped, — Willis' Travels. 

f Chalmers' Caledonia. § Pennant. Vol, TIT., p. 351. 

II I'he.so were occa&ionallj natural ciniucuces, but more frequently 
artificial. 
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of stones^ called Soidhe Ghalluin Ohille — Saint Oolaniba's 
Seat — -where the Saint is believed to have sat and refreshed 
himself when weary with his walk through the draae forest 

glades of tlic island. 

On the shore, near Cafcacol, there once stood a circular 

cairn, known as Aran* — Ar Fhmn — Slau^ter of JE^n-gal» said 

to have been raised to commeinorate the invasion, defeat, and 

death of Manos, King of Sweden. An old Highland poem, 

which was wont to be chanted in the Isles by the ingle-nook, 

during the last ceutiiry, contains the leading incidents of this 

episode in the traditional histoiy of Arran. It appears that, 

Ofn the defeat of his forces, Manos was disarmed and bound 

by Eion-gal, but on pledging his faith to return to his own 

country, and cease his predatory invasions of the Inisfail,*f- 

he was at once liberated by his generous conqneror. S(jareely 

had the Norse galleys, however, left the island, when Manos 

was indoced by the entreaties of his men to return and renew 

the conflict The seqael is thus graphically described towards 

the oonclnsion of the poem.' We give ihe origLnal and 

translation : — - 

'Se comhairle thug na slo'igh 
Ar Manos mhv, n;i long high 
Tighin chuig' ar uxi aia o'u chuau 
Go Tnw t h^bh tlmtgh Ibns^dL 
Thill iM laoich nan caogadaibh borb, 
Bn mhor an tdim ar an tridgh. 
^lar fhnaim tainne bha gach txend, 
Is faiam nan oend aon ar dkil. 

* Statistical Account, 
t Iniafail— Innse nan Gall — Islca of the Strangers— a name given to 
the Hebrides. 
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Chuir Fiona U'aclnlaire gu bi ith 
Go Munoii aau ruag in uan ^'iiuuuh. 
^ C^te bheil do mhionna mbra 
Fhir nadi cum a cfaoir ach cU.' 

fliTeagaur an Triath ga flata borb. 
At am biodh colg anns gach grcia, 
* Fhh{:^a.s iad in deallt an fbeoir 
At an Ion ud siar ma dheas.' 

Thug sinn an sin rlcannal cruaidh 
Mar nach fac 'b nuch cuaia mi. 
Mar tbcirbeirt teiue na iiiaL 
Bha gach tEiath a flig^tha noa. 
Mar chotUe cfarUoiaiclL ar ant shUabh 
Is iva oeag dhian ann nan ear, 
B^amhlaidh slachdraich nan sonn 
A tuiteam fui 'r Vk^tiu '.-^ii eliatli. 
Thuit ManoR, iinnan an nan I .sluaigh 
Mar Icig theiue an cuan ua aruth, 
B^aueibniu iokch nan koich 
Ku air a cbnalas gach taobh an gutb. 
BCadi o fhear a dh^acr a dith 
No gfaabh a dMdion fu'r ag^th. 
Do chuideachd righ Lochlan ga fior 
Cha (Icachai dnine d'a thir fein. 
Bheiriin.s*' briatha do nT r"isjh 
Kiamh aim &iri nach d'fbuUing tiiir 
Gu do thuit do na seachd cathaiu 
TUan do mbaithibh Lanaeftil." * 



TRANSLATION. 

** The hosta offered an advice 
To the great Manes ot snoceMf nl diipa, 
To trace bach their way upon ocean, 
To meet the chiefs of the host of IniaphaiL 
So the heroes returned by their fifties fierce, 

' And load waa their noiae on the strand. 

* This poem ooonn In the ooUeotioii of HrDiiJkoanEMUMdr^iAowMfor some tlino 

TTKidcnt in Glnstrow. It In now !n the popncssion of Um m^lmnA BotMj^S/Bftati Ot 
Highland Booioty on Osslan'B Poems, pp. 828-882. 
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Like a roaring wave each band advanced. 
Fingal immediately despatched a messenger 
To Manos of the victorious purstiit&aiid ezploits: 
' Where are thy solenm oaths, 

Thou man that uplioldest faith but with thy left band?' 

Fierce and furious answered the chief, 

With tibe wonted frown of lus wxath, 

'I left them on the dew of tiie gnHH, 

In yonder meadow to the aouth-west.' 

We then made the impetnous onset, 

Such as I have not seen nor keaid of. 

As a cloud gives out its fire, 

Each hero dealt dtstniction. 

As the decayeil grove oi Cm mouutaiu 

Sinks mider the rapid sweep of the widrlwind, 

So were the mighty orertnrned 

As thqr ieQ under our feet in batUe. 

Manoe^ leador of the host, has fallen, 

Like a fiery meteor in the forth of cuirente. 

Grievouy w;us tlie cry of hm heroes, 

When their spreading voice waa lieard arouud. 

Except a man who sought his peace, 
Or irbo took protection under onr shield, 
None of the fdUowos of Lochlin^ king 
Returned to his own land. 

I dedare by my king, 
Who was never defeated in battle, 
That there fell in our ^.eyen bands 
A third of the chiefs of liuafail." 

This interesting; memorial monument of Fingalian prowess, 
tlie Aran* caini, Wcis removed some years ago, and from its 
stones an excellent road has been made by the uUlitatiau 
IsUmdei&f 

It was an andent eaatom in Airan and tBronghout the 

* From which some etymologists have derived the name of the Island. 

t New Statistical Account. 
£ 
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Highlands to coyer the spot with stones where the coffin was 

placed, on its way to tlie Lliurch-yard, whilst the wcaiy 
mourners tarried by the road-iiitle to refieali tlicinselves. 
The old burial-place at Shiskin, on the west coast of Arran, 
was much revered hy the natives^ on account of its reputed 
consecration by Saint MoHos; and many of the villagers of 
Lamlash were wont to bury their dead within the sacred 
fcnclosui-e of the Clachan, beside the traditional tombstone of 
the Saint On their journey across the moors, the funeral 
attendants halted near the head of Monie-mhor Glen, where a 
huge cairn of stones, raised daring snooessiYe generations, 
now marks the site where the encoffined dead was placed.* 

Whilst wandering over the hills and the moors of the 
Island, we occasionally stumble against a little mound or 
cairn of stones but a few feet in eircomferenca Many of 
these tiny calms, tapestried with heath and moss, are re- 
garded by tradition as the graves of lawless catcrans, who 
perished by the dirks of rival clansmen in the old feudal 
times. Such is supposed to have been the origin of a small 
green tumulus which was removed some years ago from a 
heathery knoU, beside the little white cots of the Cordon, to 
the south of Lamlash. It is said that an old sceptic to 
ghostly superstitions, in spite of warning and remonstrance, 
carried away the stones of the mound for the buikling of a 
house for himself and family; but though he toiled for days 
at the work, he could make no progress; some unseen agency 

* Stat. Acct., Buteshire— Local Tiaditioii. There is the BiOoeh 
Sweyne^Moxvad <rf the Btiiden in lona, on which bodies brooght to 
the Bay of Martym were placed. 
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contmued to demolish the walls as th^ were being built^ and 
he was forced to relmqiiish the impious imdertaking. 

The meagre acquaintance which we possess of the contents 
of the Barrows and Cairns of Arran, has induced us to em- 
brace these monmncnts generally within the PdmeTal or Stone 
Period; but though the sepulchral momid originated and 
obtained during the earliest times, it was likewise in common 
use during the later eras of pre-historic annals. 

In some Eastern countries it was associated witli dishonour 
and desecration: Acban for his sins was commanded to be 
stoned by Joshua; "and all Israel stoned him with stones; 
and they raised over him a great heap of stones unto this 
day."* During the dark ages of priestly domination in 
Britain, the heretic and the suicide, who died without the 
pale of the church, were occasionally condemned to pagan 
sepulture The reference by Shakespere to the burial of the 
unfortunate Ophelia, is doubtless in allusion to this practice: 

"But," demuzs the priest, "that great oommaDd o*ear— sways the 

order, 

She should iu ground unsaactified liave Imlg'd 
Till the last trumpet ; for charitahle prayers, 
Shaidsjt flints, and pebUes sfaoiild be thfown on her." 

But amongst the early Britons the tumvlus was regarded 
as the most honourable momunent of interment^ and was 

reserved exclusively for the chiefs and distinguish^ heroes 
of the communities or tribes. After the introduction of 
GihristiaDity, however, the barrow and the caiin, though still 
reverenced foe their antiquity, were abhorred for their un- 

* Jodraa Tii. 25, 26. f FragmcntA of Pottery. 
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sanctity; and the old pagan mode of sepnltare, with its 
cinerazy rites and bardic elegies^ was superseded by siinple 

inhumation beneath the shadow of the Christian fane. 

The deep-rooted attaclmieiit of the Highliiuders to the old 
customs and practices of their fc^refiUhers, preserved the use 
of the cairn, amidst the Highland gleiis and Western Islands 
of Scotland, long after it waa abandoned in the soutJi. 
** Curri mi dock er do cuirn " — I will add a stone to your 
caim — is a proverbial expression still in use in some parts of 
the Highlands. The sepulchral caim, with its covering of 
velvet moss, tufbed with fern and heath, which four thousand 
years ago was raised over the ashes of the distiogoished 
warrior chief on the rocky shore of the Sudreyjar Islet, has 
its prototype in the little mound of pebbles, lieaped over the 
grave of the humble islander in the clachan church-yard 
of Shiskin. 

The plough-share of the native agriculturist has passed 

over the sit^ of many of the tumuli of Arran ; but the old 
grave mounds which still exist are regarded with feelings of 
superstitious reverence, and many a weird and wild tradition 
envelopes them with a mysterious and sacred protection. 
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"Speak thou, wlufle muBf tAMngjSh tud slalim 8oom 
The power of yean— pre-emment and plaoed 
Apartf to overlook tiie cizde vasfc." 

The term Cromledi is deiived from Uie Ghtelic cromadh — a 
roof or vault, and dadb-~9k Btone* It generally oonsUts of 
three or four unhewn colnnma, capped by a luigc block of 
stone, forming a recess or cliauiber underneath, withiu which 
were placed the bones or incinerated ashes of the dead. 

The origin and design of these monuments are shrouded in 
the mists of the past, but their intimate association mth the 
chambered cairn, one of the earliest monmnents we possess 
of tlie ancient Britons, suggests their coutemporicty with the 
earliest dawu of the pre-liistoric era, when the rude Ailo])hy- 
liaewere building their huts of wicker and turf along the 
shores of the British Islands, 

Though of less frequent oocnrrence than the calm or the 
monolilli, Uhu existence has been traced from the cradle- 
land of the human race, along the banks of the Jordan, to 
the sonny islets of the Mediterranean; over the European 
continent, and within the forest jungles of America 

• In Fraiux', the Croiulech, cuii.si^-tini^ of four slunes, is t-aiied a 
Dolmen; three stones, a Triliihi and twu stones, a Scmi-doltuen. 
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The croml^h, like the stone circle, was long r^arded by 
popular saperstitioii as a relic of DniicUsm, and many of the 
inhabitants of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland, to the 
present day, believe that hnman sacrifices were offered by the 
Druid priest on its huge capstone, whilst the reeking Idood 
of the victims flowed down into the little recess beneath. 
Modem investigation, however, has satisfiactorUy proved the 
sepnlchral origin and design of these elaborate stroctnres. 
They are occasionally found buried beneath the barrow and 
ca,im, or enclosed within the stone circle ; and from the little 
chamber of the trilith or tlol/nen, the cnmibling bones of the 
brave hunter or warrior chief have been disentombed. 

In 1825, a large cromlecfa, oonnsting of four stones, was 
exposed in removing a cairn on the neighbouring coast of 
Kintyre, and within the rcfess human ])oiie3 were found, 
mingled with those of the horse and the cow,* 

A little to the south of Bruim-cruey, in Anran, there 
lately existed an interesting cromlech, endosed within a stone 
drcl& It consisted of a large flat block of red sandstone, 
.siipporti'd by three lesser ones, and is described by Martin as 
an altar-piece, upon which the ancient inhabitants uf the klund 
were wont to bum their sacrifices in times of heathenismf 

Headrick refers to a remarkable specimen of the trUUht or 
cromlech of three stonea The oopestone, of vast dimensions, 
is represented as resting on two smaller ledges, deeply sunk 
in the earth.j: 

* Wilson s .\i-chK>ology, p. 67. 
t Martiu s Western Jsknik, p. 220. 
X Ileadrick's Arran, p. 46. 
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It has been asserted that the erection of this class of monu- 
ments was confined exclusively to a period piior to the intro- 
duction of the funeral pUe; but an ezuninatioii of the 
cromlechs of Aixftn has clearly evinced tiieir association with 
the rites of cremation. One of the most perfect trUiths we 
have anywhere seen, stands on the farm of Drimiidoon, a 
little to the north of Blackwaterfoot. It consists of a huge 
block of red sandstone, resting npon two smaller ledges, and 
enclosing an area or chamber of two feet sqoAre, neatly 
trenched with small, thin flag-stones. This chamber was 
dug into some years ago, and a nidc, flower-pot-shaped um 
of nnbaked clay discovered, containing incinerated bones. 
The urn and its contents crumbled into dust on being exposed 
to the atmosphere. Tradition relates that the daughter of 
Ossian was buried here.* 

The magnitude of this class of monuments, and the vast 
labour necessary for their consti-uction, have excited the 
astonishment of every age» and invested them with the 
presHge of a sapematnral origin. The huge cromlechs of 
Brittany, extending over an area of about eight miks, are the 
"Herculean work of Cyel(»i)S." In France they are known as 
"Faeries' Tables," and the httle chambers beneath as "Faeries' 
Qiottofli" In Scandinavia they were regarded as the abodes 
of the gods^ and, long after the introduction of Ohristianiiy, 
receiired divine honours. It is stiU a popular belief in some 
parts of Anjou, that these vast amoq)hous blocks were torn 
from their native crags by the faeries, who carried them down 

* New Statistical Acoount» 
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in their apTons, and reared in cirdes and cimnleclis over 
the grassy pliiiiis of tlie lowlands. A similar tradition accuuuts 
for an interesting trilith on Oraigmadden Moor, Stii liugshire^ 
the stones of which are of many tons' weight "A nairow, 
triangular space remains open between the three stones; and 
through this eveiy stranger is required to pass on first visiting 
the spot, if, according to the nistic creed, he would escape the 
calamity of dying childless,"* 

But the fiierie mythology which sunonnds the cromlechs 
of Arran is not less marvelloas than that which floats about 
the dolmens and triliths of Anjou and Craigmadden Moor: — 
Once upon a time a bevy of faeries met on the simimit of 
Duna^nik'each, near Shiskin, and proceeded to amnse them- 
selves by throwing down pebbles amongst the trees of the 
Manchrie forest The "rules of the game" required that 
the stones should be thrown from between the finger and the 
thumb. Many centuries have passed since then, and the 
giant oaks of the Mauchrie have crambled into dust^ but over 
the moor may still be seen the pe^Mes of the faeries in the 
gray monoliths and stone circles which lie buried in the 
moss and heath. 

The primitive design of the cromlech has been preserved, 
by successive generations^ from the earliest dawn of aichieo- 
logical history till the present tima In the ntde cells or 

* Wilson's jVrchax)logy, p. 66. The fiiir maids of Columbiera, iu 
France, are still accustomed to cHmb upon the cromlecU and leave a 
piece of money on its copcstone, believing that the offering -will pro- 
▼Mb them with husbandi ere the year doBee.— FFr^t CtUf Rtman^ 
audSaxon^p. 68. 
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▼aolts of ihe cfanmbered caim; in the oisbmM or stone chests 

which have been discutombed from tlie British tunivli; and 
in the stone colhos and horizontal grave slabs, with their 
tiny sapporting columns, of onr country church-yards, we 
may trace the same peculiar oonstmctiye formation, concelyed 
and designed by the old cromlech hnfldero some thooaands of 
years ago. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Those lonely coloniiifl stand subUme, 
Flinging thdr sbadows from on high. 
Like diak which the wiurd. Time, 
Had idaed to oonnt hia agea hyJ*^Mw>B«. 

The erection of stone columna, to diatingiuali the grave of the 
hero dikf ; to mark the hoondaries of lands; and to oom- 

menioiate noiiie civil compact, claiiisli feud, or foreign inva- 
sion ; were customs cqinmon to all primitive nations^ 

These monuments are found in almost eveiy glen and forest 
glade and mossy waste of the Scottish Highlands and Western 
Isles, but iieihaps in no islet of the Hebrides are they so fre- 
quently to be met with as in the little Island of Arran. The 
origin aud design of their ere ction are now buried in the 
secrets of the past No rude inscription or hieroglyphic 
symbol has been traced beneath the encrusting lichen and 
moss; and no time-honouied record exists, to tell the stoiy 
of their l)uil(lers. 

Traditiini poured a Hood of f'iiigalian romance over the 
gray monoliths of Arran, and many a heart-stirring legend is 
told of the heroes who fought and died on the Mauchrie 
Moor, and who are now believed to lie bnried beneath the 
tall columns whicli were raised in honour of tlieir prowcs.s. 
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There arc frequent references, both in saered and profane 
Listoiy, to the ancient custom of raL^mg the monolith over 
the grave of the honouied dead. Beneath a pilhur, Jacob 
bazied*]ii8 bdoved Baehel; and Olaiis Magnus infonnans, 
that it was one of Woden's laws to raise the *'ha'uia stem" 
over tiic gra\ f'.s of dibLuigiiislietl heroes. 

Stone coflins and cinerary urns have been occasionally dug 
up from beside the Arran monoliths, and the frequent associa- 
tion of many of these monuments^ with the grave mounds of 
the early Islanders, indicates the sepulchnil dedgn of their 
erection. In the iieifirhbourhood of the standing stones at 
Tormore, near bliiiikin, stone cofifins and urns have been 
found whilst removing the peat from the moor. Towards tho 
south side of Kilfnichael river, there lately existed, if it does 
not still exist, a standing stone about £fteen feet high, and 
near its base was discovered a stone chest filled with human 
bones.* The aged Ossian, wandering over the deserted wilds 
of Argyll, exclaims — 

" Tlioa seeat on eveiy hill the tombs 
Of those who helped the unhappy. 

Thou secst their stone's hare sunk 
Amidst thu rauk ruBtUng grass of the valc.^ 
Hie heroes have made tlieir bed in dust; 
And aUeuce, like nast, k Bprcad in I\Iorven."t 

Many of the monoliths of Arran are no doubt the relics of 
comparalively modem times, A few centuiies ago^ the lands 
of the Island were divided amongst several petty chiefs or 

barons, and standing stones were raised as landmarks to 
dc^e the boundaries of their possessions, and prevent the 

• Martin's Western lislanda* f Oarifln's PoemB. 
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encroachments of neiglibouriiig chiefs. The traditional rever- 
ence with which the landmarks were regarded, entrenched as 
they are by the sacred oommands of Scnptore,* has preseired 
many of them ftom ibe desecratioii of modem utOitamna, 
and vitlun the dells and over the heatheiy mooni» tiiese rade 
parchments of the Island chiefs may still be seen, mutely 
eloquent of the old feudal times. By the roadside between 
Brodick and Lamlasb, there stand three massiYe blocks of 
red sandstone, which are said to maik the spot where the 
lands of three of the old proprietors of Anan met*f They 
had a curious custom for preserving the remembrance of these 
landmai'ks, and which appears to have been common to the 
Western Islanders: — "They lay a quantity of the ashes of 
burnt wood in the groimd, and pnt big stones above the sand ; 
and for convejdng the knowledge of this to posterity, they 
carry some boys from botli villages uext the bouudaiy, and 
there whip theui soundly, which they will be sure to remem- 
ber and tell to their children."! 

The termini of the Bomans are synonomoos with the 
gra/ndea lapideB of oor old chartnlariea In the encounter 
between the gods, the poet represents Pallas as having 

" With strong prasp ^ipheaved 
A nigged stone, black, ix)nd'ron.s from the plaiD, 
A landmark^ fix'd by ineu of ancient times, 
Which hurliug at tlie neck of stonuy Mars, 
She smote Mm.**! 

* Kcmove not the ancient landmarks which thy fathers have set." 
— ^Prov. xxii. 28. 

t Local tradition. t Martini Western Ides, page 114. 
§ Hbmerla Siad— Cowper'^ Zhnubtfton, page 391. 
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The "Fietish Ghronicle" describes the boimdaiies of the 
territories ceded to the Culdees by the Hctish King, as having 
extended " a lapide in Apurfeirt usque ad lapidem juxta 
Cairfivl." "In Eiiig MaLoolme's times," sajs an old Scotch 
cfaioiUieley* "was the led crosse erected, mth the King of 
England's image on the one side, and the Eing of Scotkmd's 
on the other. This stone crosse was a march or mark between 
the two realms, standing in the middle of Stan-moore." And 
the celebiated atone on the field of Baonockbiini — 

" "Whose granite band, 
Held up the exidting banner of the Bruco, 
Which all the proud day laughed with glorious scorn 
Upon the baffled foes,*' 

is aappoaed to have defined the -western bomidaiy of the 
ancient 4^ase, whra the Scottish kings of old hnnted the deer 

through the forests of the Highland borders."|- The remem- 
brance of the march stones, which used to surround the 
borongh towns of Scotland, still lingers among na; as also, 
the good old costom of riding ronnd the boundaries in civic 
pomp. 

The standing stone was also associated in ancient times with 
the consecration of the newly-elected king or chief; and the 
ccrenant or engagement^ made beside the rode monolith, was 
invested with the sacredness of the most solemn oatL Joaiah 
made a covenant with Qo^ and Abimelech and Adonijah 
were raised to the kingly office, "standing by a pillar as the 

♦ Published in 1612.' 
t Wilaou's Archseology, page 92. 
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maimer was."* These pillars were designated Kong-ttolen 
by the Danes; and amongst the northern nations were nsed 
till the end of the fourteenth century, in connection with the 

coronation rites of their kings and princes. -f In tlie Scottish 
Highlands they are known as tanialel stones, the most remark- 
able example of which is the celebiated Lia Fail, or Stone of 
Destiny, which forms part of the coronation chair at We8t> 
minster Abbey. The ancient Scottish chronicler^ identify 
the Lia Fail with the stone which the patriarch Jacob used 
as a pillow on the field of Luz. It is said to have been 
brooght over to Ireland in the days of Bomnlos; and for 
many ages the Irish kings were crowned npon it. From 
Ireland it was lemoyed to lona; thence to Scone; and thoice 
to Westminster Abbey by Edward I., where it now i-emainsj^ 
but the old bardic saw still holds good: — 

Except oM seen do feign, 
Aiid viiard wits Iw blind, 
The Soote in place must icogn 
Where they this stone shall find" I 

The Lords of tlie liilcs had their tanisle stone in Islay. It 
is described by Martin as " a big stone of seven feet square, 
in which there was a deep impression to receive the feet of 
McDonald." Standing upon this stone, the newly elected chief 

* 2 Bjngszxiil 8. Joshvazsav. 86. 1 EmgsL 9. 
t Ericns -was made ISxa^ ol Sweden in 1896, standing iipon the 
Kimg-sUXtn, 

X Tanaiste— Gael— a thane, or lord. 

§ Wilson's Archa;ology, pages 97, 08. 
II fallat fatum, Scoti qaocimque locatum, iuvement lapidem 
regnare tcteiitur ibidem. 
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was consecrated by the Bishop of Argyll, and receiyed the 

allegiance of liis Viis>sal.s. 

The memorial standing stones appear, too, to have been 
designed and lecognised as the popular records of important 
historical events, in olden timea A stone column was raised 
on the field near Renfrew, where Somerled, "the mighty of 
the Isles," was slain; and a number of standing stones com- 
memorate the defeat of Macbeth near Dunsiiiane.* These 
monuments are known in the Highhmds and Isles as cat" 
Hanea, from the British cad, or the Scoto-Irish cath, a battle. 
At Maryreach, in Amm, there is said to ha^e existed a stone 
cf»lu]un, which, tradition relates, wa.-^ rai.sed in remembrance 
of a treaty, entered into between the Islanders and the Norse- 
men in the days of fion-gaLf At Kingscross, on a hillock 
near the shores there is a monolith which marks the spot from 
which King Robert the Brace embarked for the Oairick coa.st ; 
and in a neighbouring field, there is an unhewn block of 
sandstone, believed to be the sole relic of the rude cot in 
which the king resided, on the eve of his departure &om the 
Island. 

Ossian beantifnlly and tonchingly describes the feelings of 
veneration with which the memorial stones were regarded in 
early times. After the conflict between the forces of Cuthon 
and Eion-gal, a peace was declared between the chiefe, and 
the aged Lugar seizes the opportunity of addressing the two 
armies, as they are about to retire in Mendship from the 
field:— 

• ChakneEs' Caledonia. Vol. I., pages 409, 410. 
t Local tradition. 
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Why," he said, "shoaM they who go together to the 

feast, meet in hftttle any more? Raise tliis 

gray atone, the daufjhter of the rock, on tlie heath 

of Moruth. The cliildreii of the years to come 

shall mark it. They will aak the aged 

warrior what it means, ' Lead me,' he will say, 

<to tile place.* With short, equal stepe they walk 

bende him. The Uimt qwar aupporta hia 

hand, and hia gray dog, blind with years, 

attends Ms steps. He hath reached the place; 

he hath felt with joy the stone. ' It is,' he criea, 

'the stone of Morutli.' ' Here,' leaning to it 

his weary back, he adds, 'here your fathers 

met in peace ; they laid their hands together 

to nar this gray atone. Forget not, children, 

the peace of your fatbm; remember it when 

you behold the tAaae ot Moruth ! ' Speah, 

O eUmel to the yearn that wander beyond the mn ; 

.... tell them, and the children who shall behold 

them, that here we bade the battle ceiuse. l^et 

the moss of years cover thee, thou sign of peace 

on Moruth ; let the ghosts of the dead defend theej 

let no tuifriendly hand, no atonny blaat, come nigh thee."* 

The standing stones are more numerous in Arran along the 
shores, wheie the ocean waves break in ceaseless smge against 
the pebbly beach or rocky diff. Their sides are scarred 

and seamed by the rains and snows of untold centuries ; but 
the fingers of Time have filled in the lines and wi iiikles of 
with hoaiy moss and emerald lichen; and now they 

Look like Dniida of 

Old with voices sad 
.\nd prophetic. — 
Stand like honr wuh 
RoartLs tliat rest on 
Their boeonifl.''f 

* Sniit]i*a TnuuilaliloiM oi «Catlu».>* f LoagMlow*i mair«Uiii. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

* 

That o'er tlic land in droloi riw, 
Of whidi traditiun may not tell— 
Fit circles for the wizanl's spell ; 
Seen far amidst tlie scowling storm, 
Secin each a tall and phantom form, 
As hurrying vapours o'er them flee, 
Frowning in grim Bocwilj, 

T01C6 fmn the pasti 
Around tliem moans the autumnal blast."— Malcolm. 

Tbb stone circle has been found in almost eveiy country where 

ti'accs of the baixow or the cairn have been discovered 

Numerous hypotheses have been advanced to account for 
the origin and design of these mysterious monuments. The 
devotees of Bmidism and Odinism have expended much use- 
less learning in support of their respective theories, but they 
hay* < iiln I ignored or disregarded the only source of informa- 
tion irom which, in the absence of historical evidence, trust- 
worthy data could be derived; and not until comparatively 
recent times were investigations made, beneatii or around tihe 
monuments themselves^ with the view of ascertaining the 
antiquity or design of their construction 

The old Druid theosophy, still lingers among us. The 

stone circle is popularly regarded as the Druidic temple, and 

o 
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the cromlech fts the altar, whereon the Drnidic priest offered 

human sacrifices, under cover of tlie sacred fj^rove — tlioiigli 
indisputable evidence exists to justify the conclusion, that 
many of the rude columnar ciitdes and cromlech idtars owe 
their origin to the time when the primitive Allophylian, anned 
with his nide weapons of stone or flmt^ was struggling with 
the fierce caraivora of the Caledonian forests. 

An interestijig group of stone circles may be seen in the 
Manchrie Moor, near the farm of Tonnore^ in Anan. Tradi- 
tion relates that Fion-gaL and his heroes were hunting the 
boar in the woods of the neighbouring glens, when a fleet of 
Norse galleys was seen approaching the shore. Scarcely had 
the maiduders succeeded iu effecting a landing in the Mauchrie 
Bay, whon they were attacked by Fion-gal and his followers^ 
and driven hack to their ships. A few of the Vikings whose 
retxeat had been cut off were chased over the Island, over- 
taken and slain near the old fort of Ihmfinn — Fion-gal's 
fort. The Fingalian heroes who fell in the conflict were 
buried in the moor where they fou;;ht and died, and the huge 
stone oolnnms, now half-concealed amid the tall heath» were 
raised in circles around their graves to the mournful song of 
the bards.* 

The Mauchrie ixroup consists t>f eight circles, all more or 
less complete, running irregularly from east to west; each 
circle comprising four to fourteen columns of rude unhewn 
sandstone, measuring three to eighteen feet in height^ with an 
average circumference of eight feet. The dlametm of the 
enclosed areas range from fifteen to thirty feet 

* Local tnditioD. 
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On entering the moor from the Shiskin road, we wander, 

in a noiLli-westt'iiy dii'ection, through deep tufts of heath, 
tiny txirns, and peat-bogs, aud in a few miuutes arrive at the 
first of these circles. It eimsists of eight granite columns, 
three to fonr feet in height, with an aieal diameter of twenty- 
seven feet 

The second circle is incomplete. Il consists of three huge 
columns of red saiidstoue — the largest dgliteen feet iu height, 
and two smaller stones, deeply sank in the moss; diameter 
of area^ thirty fset 

The ikird consists of six stones, forming three-fourths of 
a circle; areal diameter, thirty feet. 

The fourth ineai»ureij fifteen feet across; and consists of six 
atones, avcraf^ing three feet in height 

The ^^^k is an interesting specimen of a oonceiniirio circle. 
The inner cirde consists of eight stones three to fonr feet in 
height; the outer of fourteen stones of similar dimensions. 
Diameter of area, twenty-seven feet. This monunient is 
known as Suidfw-choir-Fhionn, or, f ion-gal's Cauldron Seat 

The sisBth consists of an erect column about twelve feet 
in height, with others just visible above the mosa 

The seventh consists of two erect stones, four to six feet in 
height; the others are deeply imbedded in the moss. 

The eightfi is an imperfect circle, about twenty-nine feet in 
diameter. The stones are scattered and partially removed. 

A carefol examination of these and of similar monuments 
in Anran, has convinced us of the sepulchral origin and design 
of their construction- On removing the moss and heath which 
clad the area of the concentric circle above noticed, latge 
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stones and bonldera wen exposed, wbich we succeeded in 
removing to the depth of thtee to four feet> but without 

arriving at the original soil. Farther investigation convinced 
us that these stones had been placed there, at some remote 
ttnti<]uit7, not beneath, but over the suifAoe soil, and that 
during many centuries, the forests which coyered the moor* 
had grown up and decayed around them» until the tiny cairn 
became entombed beneatli the peat and the moss, and tlie 
tops of the tall columns alone appeared above the surfEU^, to 
distinguish the grave of the ancient warrior chieff 

Human bones^ wa», and stone chests are occasionaJly dug 
up in the neighbourhood of these circles; and the same indi- 
cations of a sepulchral origin liavc been traced in connection, 
with many of the encircled monuments of the Highlands of 
Scotland. Excavations were recently made in several small 
stone circles near the hills of Tuaclc in Aberdeenshire In 
the centre of one of them, a caam was discovered, £rom which 
a skull and bones were disinterred ; and near the base of one 
of the columns, a hammer or axe-head of stone was found, 
placed over a heap of burnt bones. Urns filled with indne- 

t 

* The toots and trunks of oak trees are atQl found imbedded in the 

moss. 

t "Whilst tho preceding pages were passing tlirough the press, excava- 
tions were })fing m;ule within the Tormore circles, by order and at the 
ex])eutie oi his Grace the Dvil'i' of Hamilton. 

The result has fully cuuhrmcd the opinion we have above expressed 
reepecting the aepukliral dengn of these numiunenta. A stone coffin 
oonfaiiimg a skiiUf and two rode cmeraiy urns oomtaining calcmed 
hones, were discovered; and beside the remains of the diBtuigiiiihed 
native chiefs, were a few tinj anow-heada, the frail weapons of the 
chase or the battle-field. 
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iwtod.adies, and fragments of broiue, were dug up fiom the 
base of two of tlie stones of an adjoining dide. 

Whilst these discoveries tend to establisli the sepulchral 
origin of the stone circle, they likewise prove the contem- 
poriety of this class of monuments with the two earliest 
periods of the archseological annals; when the Allophylian 
and Celtic races were slowly emerging from their gross ignor- 
ance and barbarism, into a knowledge of the metallurgic arts, 
and the weapons of bronze were gradually superseding the 
hatchet^ the spear, and the arrow-head of stone and flint 

It is by no means improbable that the peculiar constrao- 
tion of these monuments, in its adaptation to a sepulchral 
design, originated in the custom which existed amongst many 
early nations, of raising around the grave of the buried chief, 
as many stones as he had slain of the foe in the field of battle.* 
According to Boeoe, Kii^ Beuth»— who is said to hare lived 
about two centuries before the CSizistian era — ''was the first 
king amang the Scottis, that fand imagine, to put nobiU men 
for thcii' vailyeaiit dedes iu memory, and maid rich sepulturis 
for the bodyis of thaim that war slaine be Britonis, in defence 
of this lealme. He commandit also monie hie stauis tobeeet 
about the sepuUure of every nobill man as was sban be him 
of Britonis. In memory heirof, sindiy of thaim remanis yet 
in the hielands, that the pepill may knaw sic men were 
vailyeant in thair dayis; throw quliilk, it came iu use that 
the sepultuxis of nobill men, was holdin in great reverence 
amang the peopla"t 

* Wormii Monum. Dan. Pages G2, 63. 
t CroiiikUs ol SootJand. Ibe Secund Buke, cap. z. 
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Osaiaiiy too, indicates the castom of snironnduig the buried 
hero with the memorial stones of his slanghtered foes, when 

he ^'ves expression to the last wish of the dying FoMath: 
" Eaise the toinl)s of those I have slain around my nanow 
hoQse; often shall I forsake the blast to rejoice over their 
graves^ when I behold them spread aiound with the long 
whistling grasa"* 

Much of the uncertainty aiid ob.^cxirity which snrroimd 
the origin of the stone circles may have been oceio^ioued by 
the error into which many writers have Men, of mistaking 
the purposes to which such monuments were applied in suc- 
ceeding ages, for the original design of theb construction. 
"When Tiint had invested it with the sacredness nf antiquity, 
the stone circle was cho:sen, in many countries, as the council 
hall, or assembly chamber, where the sages and chiefs held 
their meefangs^ enacted laws, and dispensed justice, during 
the early historic ages. The shield forged by Vulcan for 
Achilles, bttre anionfirst othei" devices, the representation of 
the "elders" sittiiiL^^ within the stone circle, and awarding 
justice to the plebeian throng — 

**Oii rough hewn stones, within the sacred cirque 
ConyoVd, the lioary sages 8ftt."t 

And within the revered ciicle, by the side of the heathery 
hill, or in some bosky dell — where the mountain stream mur- 
mured its music beneath the drooping foliage of the brush- 
wood — the Highland or Island chieftain, surrounded by aimed 

retainers, held Ills law court in the old feudal times. 

* Oaaian's Poems . 
t Homer's 11iad,—C<wper's Tratulation^ page 348. 
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The stone circle was the justice-hall of the Orkney and 

Shetland Itflauders until a very recent period, and il is alUi 
known iu some districts by the name of the "Law-Ting." 
The chartnlaiy of Moray contains the record of a regality 
conrt held by ^ezander Stewart, Lord of Badenoch, son of 
Robert 11, at the standing stones of Raitts» now BeUville, — 
"apud Ig standand stanes de la Math de Kingusy;" and 
when the Bishop of Moray attended the court to protest 
ag^unst certain in&ingements of the rights of the Church, he 
stood **extra eircuirk" 

The comparatiyely tiny sepulchral stone drdes of the 
Highlands and Isles may have fiimished the plan to later 
monolith builders for tlie constniction of the vast monolithic 
monuments of Avebuiy, Stonehenge, and Stennis, the origin 
of which still remains a sabject for the theories of the anti- 
quary. 

In one of the stones of Fion-gal's cauldron seat — Snidhe 

choir Fhionn — there is a remarkable perforation, wliu li wa^ 
probably associated with some old superstition or religious 
ceremony, now forgottea The hole is sufficiently large to 
admit the two fingers^ and rons perpendicularly through the 
side of the column. Tradition rdates that to this stone 
Fion-gal was wont to tie liis favoiuite dog Bran,* 

The perforated columns are now of very rare occurrence in 
the British Isles, but it is probable that many of them have 

* " Before the leash was prepared for him, 
Bean, though but a whelp^ 
Killed a 6aa more than eaeh of the rest." 

^OmmCi Poem. 
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been demolished on account of the heathen pcaetioes with 

which, even in comparatively modem times, they were con- 
nected, and to which frequent reference is made in the old 
Anglo-Saxon laws.* The Orcadian stone of Odin, situated 
near the Stennis ciide, is a notable example of the perforated 
monolith. Lovers were wont to plight their troth standing 
beside it, by joining hands through the circular hole, and 
making the promise of Odin;-\ hwt even this old custom 
may be the relic of some older and grosser superstition, 
drifted down by tradition from the wreck of pagan mytho- 
logy. 

We have never witnessed a wilder and more grandly solemn 
scene than these old circles on the Mauchrie Moor, looming 
in the shadowy indistinctness of an autumn moonlight. The 
^ence and solitude were unbroken, save by the whir of the 
startled moor-fowl among the taU heath, and the mournful 
dirge of the waves on the neighbouring beach. Scattered 
around were the rifled cairns and gray monoliths swathed in 
the evening mists, wliich crept along the hills and over the 
moorland waste. The shinmieEing moonbeams glistened like 
spectral lights on the tiny tarns, and flashed a silvery track 
across the dark channel of Kilbrannan. As we wandered 
amongst the old ruins, the weirdly stirring legends of the 
past haunted our mind, tiU the wreaths of mist seemed to 
float about like shadowy phantoms, and the circling mono- 
liths and hoary crondech appeared to rise from the heath, 

* Mr Willovd, in his Ariatio Beieazches,'* takes notioe of the ezis- 
tenoe of perforated stones in some parts of India. 

t Wiiflon^B ArcbiBology, p^ 100. 
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like ghosts of the heroes of old, bending around &e grave of 

their buried chief. 

Many of the stone circles of Ari-an have been removed to 
make way for the advance of agdculture. A oonoentrie 
drde on the &nn of South Sannoz was demolished a few 
years ago for the buflding of a dike; and a very complete 
single circle, which stood near the mouth of Glen Shirraoj, 
was cleared away in preparing the field for the operations of 
the plough. But many of these monuments are still found 
in the Island, nestling amid the heath and brushwood of tiie 
glens» or zisuig from the grassy knolls around the coosi 
There is an interesting gray circle, surmounting a green 
mound, at Moniquil; and others may be seen at Mayish, 
Blaremoro, Largiemore, Largiebeg, and other placea 



CHAPTER VI. 

*' A little urn— o little dust inside, 
"Wliich once out-bakncetl tlic large earth, albeit) 
To-day a four-yeais' child might carry it!" 

£. B. Basrett. 

BflBmxB the numnmeiits wMch we h&re already described, 
and which appear to have been reseTved tcff the great and 

the illustrious dead, cistvoins and cinerary urns are yearly 
dug up from the moors and the hills of Arran, undistin- 
gnished by snper-mcnmbent cairn or barrow. In a field 
near Laigiebeg, there existed a large eoUectioa of stone-ehests, 
some btuied a little below, and others partially appearing 
above the siu-faee soil. This wiis probably a comTnon bury- 
ing-place of the early Islanders, or of ^oiue petty tribe, whose 
wicker huts clustered around the W hitiug Bay. All traces 
of these old graves are now removed — ^the plongfashare of 
some daring Vandal passed over the field; and we were told 
that the upturned bones lay for many months scattered 
aroiuid ; over which the ghosts of the desecrated dead wan- 
dered by night amid fitful gleams of lurid light! 

The jDists or stone-chests of Arran are of the simplest and 
rudest description. They consist generally of six nnhewn 
slabs about six feet in length and two feet in breadth. They 
occasionally enclose the cinerary urn, but more frequently the 
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calciiied bones of the dead On the hna of Blaifemore, theie 
W98 dug up some years ago a cast.aibout loiir feet in length, * 

containing a skeleton placed in a crouching position, as if in 
readiness to start up on the first summons of the war-cry. 
Arrow and spear-heads of stone and flint are frequently found 
beside the rude tenement of the buried chie^ as if to supply 
bis wants in the chase, when he rises to the aerial halls of 
his fiifheia 

It is probable that simple inhumation was the most ancient 
mode of interment, but the antiquity of the funeral pyre 
among piimitiye nations is proved from the association of 
calcined remains with the earliest sepnlehral monuments of 
the arduBologioal stone period. The causes which led to the 
origin and prevalence of the cinerary rites, may have been 
the desire to j)reserve the bodies of the deceased from the 
desecration of enemies, and &om the mutilating attacks of 
the wild beasts which prowled amid the primerd Ibzests of 
the old world. The body of Cornelius Sylla was burned by 
his friends to save it from tlie niuliee of Ins foes; and tlie 
body of Saul was reduced to ashes apparently from the same 
reason. 

The adoption of um-burial in the British Isles appears 
immediately to have followed the introduction of the fiinend 

pyre, though it by nu means superseded the more ancient 
mode of disposing of the dead by simple interment; and the 
frequent assodation of the um and dstvcm beneath the same 
cairn, prores the oontemporiety of cremation with sunple 
inhumation, and the equal respect with which these customs 
wore regarded by the eaily Biitous. Amongst the Greeks 
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and Komaius, nm-bixnal for a time prevailed, with all the 
costly earixavagaooe which characteiiaed* their sepulchral 
tumuU and scDlptnred piUars. Xhdr urns were of copper, 

gold, or i>orpliyry, according to the rank of the deceased. 
Frequently laige family urns were lused, which receivetl a 
port of the ashes of every deceased member, whilst smaller 
ernes contsmed the collateral lemains. Hie ashes of Domi- 
tian were mingled wiUi those of JnJia,, and of Achilles with 
those of Patroclus. 

The practice of cremation obtained throughout the coun- 
tries of Northern Europe for several centuries after the 
Ghristiaa esoL There are records of its existence among the 
Scandinavians till the latter part of the ninth c^tniy; and 
during the thirteenth century, the Prussians are known to 
have burned their dead on the funeral pyre. We have reason 
to believe that the dncrary rites prevailed in North Britain 
nntil the difiosion of Cihristianity, when they were aban- 
doned foK simple inhnmation within the predncte of the 
Christian church. In the days of Ninucius, the Christians 
w^ere denomiced for their repression of cremation: — ' Exe- 
crantur rogos et damnant ignium aepvlturam"* 

The earliest sepulchral monnments of Aiian — ^the cairn, 
the cromlech, and the monolith — are associated with the 
cinerary urn ; and it is probable that the custom of burning 
the body prevailed during the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Periods of the Island's history. A cist^ containing a mde 
day nm of the flower-pot shap^ was dug vsp from the fium 

* On the relapec of the Esllu niaiis to pa^'ani.^iu in 1225, they diaiu- 
terred their dead, aud buiiicd tlujui on the funeral pyre. 
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of Aminton a few years ago; and, in the same neighbour- 
hood, a huge stone jar, containing earth and dneraiy ashes^ 
was found, unaccompanied by the stone-chest Similar relics 

of primitive aix liav e been discovered beneath the moss in 
Glen Kill and other parts uf the Island, besides those already 
noticed in connection with the cairns of Glen Cloy and Lar- 
giebeg. The rade^ inornate l^pe of these vessels assigns their 
origin to a period In the annals of Arran when the Islanders 
were yet iiiiskilled in the kuowledgc of the manipulative arts. 

The ornate urns are probably the relics of a later period 
and a more advanced civilisation. They ate generally asso- 
ciated with metalhugic remains^ and possess, in the design of 
their ornamentation, a striking resemblance to the coarse 
knitted fabrics occasionally exluimcd from tlic British tum uli. 
Whilst some workmen were engaged, about thiee years ago, 
in digging the foundation for the new village of Glen Cloy, 
a stone-chest and an urn of sun-baked day, containing dust 
and calcined human bones, were exposed, about t^o feet from 
the smface soil The latter was about eighteen inches in' 
height, and exhibited some degree of artistic skill in its orna- 
mentation. Markings of the herring-bone pattern extended 
down the neck; whilst the centre of the vessel, which bulged 
out considerably, was surrounded at regular intervals by small 
raised knobs.* An urn of similar type was found a few years 
ago beneath the moss of the ^laucliric Moor. In shape, it 
bulged out abruptly beneath the neck, tapering gradually 
towards the bottom, and was adorned round the centre by an 
alternation of horizontal and hemng-bone markings. 

* Letter by i>r Jaiuietion in Glasgow HercM. 
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$OThtflj j^lonts Eidl^ ^ w Tftiwff fffw if Indies* 

Behold you huge 
And VBhewn spbere cf lining adamant, 
Wliich, poiaed hj magic, rests ita central weight 

Ou yonder pointed rock ; firm aa it aeemat 

Sucli its strange and virtuous property, 

It moves obsequioua to the gentlest touch 

Of him whmo lieart is pure; but to a traitor, * 

Though even a giauL s ]jrowei!8 moved his ai'm, 

It stands as firm as Snowdon." — Mabok. 

Tbb rudely primitive constmcfcioii of the early pro-historic 
monumenti^ has led the over-zealous advocates of geology to 

" class many of them amongst the freaks or accidents of natural 
causation. The sepulchral cairn is occasionally mistaken for 
the morain drifted by floating icebergs from the North, and 
deposited within tiie glens and along the straths of our Island. 
The nnhewn colunins and cromledis, we are told, have been 
riven from their native erases by some convulsive throe of 
Natui-e, and now lie imbedded amidst the heath of the moor- 
lands, to puzzle the antiquarian and excite the superstition of 
the crodnUnis; and so also the rocking stone has been classed 
amongst the marvellons ingenuities of natural phenomena. 
But the superstitious veneration with which the loc/an 
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stones have been legarded in eveiy age, and in eveiy countiy 
where they exist; their frequent association and occasional 
connectirm with the sepulchral cainis and monoliths;* and 
the unmistakeable esdstence of artiiicial construction which 
they exhibit^ appear to ns to furnish abundant evidence that 
these ponderous and ingeniously contnved moniunents are 
the works of human design and labour. 

An interesting specimen of the rocking stone may be seen 
near the shore at South Sannox, Arraa It consists of a 
rounded mass of granite resting upon a narrow ledge of pud- - 
dmg stone. Mr Headrick, who was less of an antiquarian 
than a geologist, thus refers to it: — "It is hardly credible 
that ttiis stone could have rolled into its present position by 
accident. Its resting on a pivot^ and having its edge propped 
by a small bbok of granite, seems to indicate that it was 
placed there by design. It yery much resembles the rocking 
stones of Glen Nevis and other parts of the North High- 
lands/* 

The most convincing proof of the artificial oonstniddon of 
these monuments rests in their intimate association with the 
caimS) the cromlechs, and the stone circles — a cotmecHon 

strongly suggestive of their sepulchral design. Mr Akennan 
mentions that the famous Agglestone Barrow, in the Island 
of Purbeck) was surmounted by a rocking stone. And 
Appollonius Bhodius adds his testiojpony not only to the 
human contrivance of one of these mcmumenteiy bnt to its 

* Hie l<^an stones of Perthshire are reared amongst the sepulchral 
monuments of the early Britons.— See Statistifial AooDimt, Wihosn^ 
Archaeokigy, Borlaae's Cornwall, etc.. 
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design in mcreasing the dislaiidaoii and cekbiily of the 

sepulchral tumvlns: — 

» In TenoB, bj the blue wsreB oompaBB*d lonnd— 
Higb o'er the dam he heaped a fanenal mound; 
Then reared two stonee, to mftrk tbat sacred ground, 

One poia'd so that^ — as the mariner sees 
With wondering gaxe— it stiiB at eroiy breeze." 

The rockiug stone has been found in iiluglaud, Scotlaud, 
and IieLand, on the continent of Eoiope, and in several 
countries of the East Pliny informs ns that^ at Haipasa^ a 
town of Asia^ there was ^a rock of a wondeifiil nature; lay 
one finger to it and it wUi stir, but thrust at it with your 
whole body and it wiU not move,'' Ptolemy Hephestion also 
refers to the Gygonian Stone^ near the ocean, which "may be 
moved by the staJk of an asphodel, bnt'cannot be moved by 
any force." Among the Phoemdans they were known as 
B.Ttyli, or animated stones, and held sacred by tliem. 

After the introduction of Christianity the rocking stones 
were designated the OkuhOfiraik, oit stones of judgment; and 
it was believed that» so soon as these ponderous masses shonM 
wear through the pivots upon which they rested, the world 
would come to an end. For some years they were kept in 
constant motion by those who, like good Dr Gumming, were 
impatient for the consummation of terrestrial things; but the 
judgment stones have now grown rusty on their pivots^ and 
many of them have been overturned by time-serving world- 
lings, wlio had little sympathy with the anxious zeal of their 
millenarian brethrea 

The magnitude of the primitive amorphous monuments of 
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the stone period, and the vast labour which the early Britons 
mnst have emplojed in their construction, have contributed 
to deepen the feelings of yeneration with which the mystery 

of their origin lia^, in every age, invested them. The reve- 
rend statist of Kilmorie, in describing the stone circles of 
Maudkrie Moor, remarks: — ^^'They consist of primitive red 
sandstone and millstone grit, a species of rock that is n<^ to 
he found, in ni% near the spot. They must, therefore, have 
been carried from a considerable distance, np a long but 
gentle ascent, to their present position. The conveyance of 
such immense blocks from such a distance^ and by such a 
way, would require more skill in mechanics than is possessed 
by the present Inhabitants of the parish.''* 

The universality of the monolithic monuments appears to 
evince the existence of a common sentiment of the human 
mind in its primeval barbarism. The rude Allophyltan, 
whether amidst the old forests of the Enropean Continent^ 
or within the sea-girt islets of the Hebrides, must have often- 
times gazed with feelings of mingled fear and veneration on 
the sublime grandeur of Nature's works. The dense, dark 
forests — the lofty mountains, with thdr serrated peaks — the 
storm, witii the lightning^s flash — ^and the surging sea, break- 
ing in foam again.st tlie rocky coasts — ^filled his mind with an 
overwhelming sense of the existence of certain mysterious 
powers or divinities which governed the universe and over- 
looked the actions of man. Hence the Pantheistic^ Folythe- 
isfdc, and Mythologicsl systems, which, in one pliase or other, 

* New Statistical Aoeount. 
I 
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have formed the creed of all early nations. The weapons of 
stone and flinty and other rdics» found in ihe graye mounds 
of the early Allophylian and Celiac races, prove their recog- 
nition of, and belief in, a future existence ; and in the daring 
deeds and bravery of their lives, and the huge monuments 
raised over their graves, we may discover the expression of 
their homage and devotion to those sublime agencies of 
creative power, by which their minds were impressed and 
mouklud. 

The honour and reverence with which the monoliths and 
cairns were invested by theur builder^ were increased in after 
times by the mystic and shadowy remoteness of th^r anti** 
qnity, and the feelings which may have led to their erection 

were revived and expressed in the superstitions stone worship 
which prevailed in the East, and over the countries of the 
European Continent^ centuries after the Christian era^ Till 
the eleventh centniy, the kws of the Anglo-Saxons contuiued 
to denomice and prohibit the worship of stones and rocks.* 
The Scandinavians believed that a fairy or demon, whom tliey 
were bound to propitiate, resided within the Bauta-stein; 
and, during the last centmy, the inhabitants of the Western 
Isles were wont to walk round the cairns and stone circles 
from east to west^'^ as a mark of silent devotion. In the 
parish of Dimlop there is a large stone, known as " Thngirt 
Stone " — tliou great stone — which was worshipped on bended 
knee by the devotees of popery; and a few years ago the 

* Pelgrave'c. Ivis<? luid Progrws of the Celtic Commonwealth, 
t Called Deas'iul, or way of the South. 
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monoliths of Ireland vere tide objects of tibe most grovdluig 

idolatry. 

The superstitions of the Arran people are deeply imbued 
with the Ic^^ds of fairy mythology. The pecforated column 
of "Eum-gaTs Oauldron Beat," on tihe Manchne Moor, was 
l>elieved to contain a faiiy or brownie, who oonld only be 

propitiated by the pouring of milk through the hole bored in 
the side of the stone. The wife of Bath gossipp'd of the 
*'old days of King Artour," when '^all was this lond fulfilled 
of hme,*' and adds — 



I speke of many haukdred yeres a^fo, 
But DOW can no man see none etvea mo." 



In Arran, however, the belief in ftiries still lingers in the 

minds of the older irdiabitants, aud many curious stories are 
told of the pilfering habits and cunning tricks of the wee- 
foUes, who held their midnight meetings within the stone 
circles and old forts of the Ishind. 

Many of the minor relics of the stone period have been 
found beneath the moss aud liLuitb of the Arran gkn.s aud 
hills, but few of them have been deemed woithy of preserva- 
tion. Arrow-heads of stone and flint are firequently picked 
up by the natives whikt digging peat in the moorsi These 
instmments ore generally about one to two inches in length, 
chipped or polished, and cut into the form of the primitive 
heai-t-cihaped type; but more frequently they are tanged 
between the barbs^ for fastening into the deft shaft They 
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are caUed df-tkoiU by the IsUndera^ and aze sapposed to have 
heen used by the fisdries long ago * 

A beautifully polished spear-head, of fine granite, was 
found some years ago in the peat of the Monie-mhor Glen, 
also a atone hanoner^ about seven inches in length, pointed at 
the ends, and grooved in the centre to receive the handla The 
stone hammers found in the grave mounds of the British 
Isles are of various forms and .sizes, and must have cost the 
native artists much labour to eliip and fashion into the re- 
quired shape with the frail implements at their conmiand. 
"As we find the little ffint anow-head associated with Scottish 
folk-lore as the djm*94>6lt, so the stone hammer of the same 
period was adapted to the creed of the Middle Ages. The 
name by whicli it was popularly known in Scotland, almost 
to the close of the last centniy, was that of the Puigatoiy 
Hammer. Found, as it frequently was, within the cist, and 
beside the mouldering bones of its old pagan possessor, the 
simple discoverer could devise no likelier use for it, than 
that it was laid there for its owner to bear with him *up the 
trinal steps," and with it thunder at the gates of purgatory, 
tiU the heavenly janitor appeared, that he might 

" 'ask, 

With humble heart, that he uubar the bolt,' "t 

Beneath the cairns and barrows of the British Isles^ and of 
the North of Europe, there is occasionally discovered a small 
sx)heroid bail of polished stone, resembling the stone cannon- 

* Wilson's Archseology, p. 135. 
t The arrow'head is known liy the name of TordenkiUry or Thunder- 
stone, by the Norwegian peasantry. 
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boll used in Scotland prior to the aeventeentii centaiy. It is 
diflScnlt to ooijecture the use to which these stones may have 

been applied by the early European races ; but their associa- 
tion with the arrow-heads and celts of the same material, 
&yoaiB the opinion that they were employed as projectile 
weapons in the chase or battle-field. A higfaly-polifihed ball 
of red granite was fomid in a cist dug &om a field on iSbe 
estate of Cochno, Dumbartonshire ; and another of flint was 
disentombed fsom a cairn on the moor of Gknquicken, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire; 

An interesting specimen of the stone boll is noticed by 
Martin, in his aceonnt of Arran. It is described by him as a 
beautifully-polLshed jasper stone, "about Lhc -izr nf a goose 
egg," and was known in the Island by the name of " Batd 
Miduy" — the stone globe of Saint Molingns. The natives 
used it for the cure of diseases^ and to swear the most solemn 
oaths by; and even during the present generation it has been 
consulted by tlie credulous Islanders. " Its virtue/' says 
Martin, " is to remove stitches from the sides of sick persons, 
by laying it dose to the place affected If the patient does 
not oatliye the distemper, it moves out of bed of its own 
accord."* It is also said to have been carried about by the 
M'Donalds of the Isles, and when engaged in battle, its 
possessors invariably secured the vietoiy over their enemies. 
The name "Baul Mvluy" has connected it with Saint 
Molingns of the Holy Isle, who is.said to have been chaplain 
to the M'Donaldeif But tradition is at fiiult here; and Saint 

» Martiu'B Wtftom lalandB, pp. 225, 226. f Ibid, p. 226. 
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Mvlny must have been the &vouTite Celtic Suut, Molocns, 

whose Baculmi More — big staff — ^was carried before the 
Bishops of Argj'll in their religious ceremonies. 

The custody of the "BatU Muluy*' was a hereditary 
privilege^ which for generations was enjoyed by the Clan 
CShattan, or Macintosh fimiily, who were andent followers of 
ihe M'DonaMs. This cnrioos relic was lost a few years ago 
by a irontlenian to whom it was entnisted, wlio partook too 
much of the scepticism of the present age to appreciate its 
Yalua* 

Hie belief in the besling efficacy of andent stone missies 
appears to have been a common superstition in the Western 

Islands. The famous brooch of Lorn was adorned by a 
charm-fraught globe of ciystaL The natives of Skye had 
their Lapis Hectikus, for the cnie of diarrhoea; and in the 
Church of Saint Cblimiba» in the little Elada Isle^ there used 
to lie upon the altar a romid blue stone, which was employed 
by the inhabitants in the cure of certain diseases, and prized 
by the fishermen as an unerring indicator of approaching 
stoimaf 

In ihese superstitions we may probably trace a remnant of 
the old magical system which so long prevailed in the East^ 

and which is believed to have fornicd a [^iominont elcnicut of 
the Bruidic theosophy of the British Isles. The Chehnitides 
was efficacious in appeasing storms; and the ffematiites, 
Uraiylos, Comu, and Ammoms, like the Lapia HecHcua of 
Slcye^ and the Batii Mvkky of Amui, were celebrated for 

* Statistical Account. f Martin'a Weetem Islanda. 
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their medicinal virtaes.* Many of ihese gems and ciystal 
balk have been foond in the Qiecian and Bcnuan sepnlchrea^f* 

The perforated pebbles of Ae British barrows, like the gems 
of the East, may have been used by the eaily Britons as 
charms or talismans. Such relics are still known in the 
Scottish Highlands by the name of Gladk Bivua% or the 
powerM stones, on acoonnt of the inherent virtues they are 
believed to possess^ 

The monumental remains of the eaily inhabitants of Arran 
are now fast disappearing from the Island, and soou all trace 
of their existence shall have been swept away by ^e ravages 
of time and the encroachments of agricnlture. We wonld 
fain catch a few gleams of light, whilst we may, from these 
time-honoured records of the Arran of olden times, and of 
the stirring scenes which were being enacted around its 
shorelands and within its boslqr dells, ere Time had began to 
obliterate its landmarks and eflhce ihe footprints of its prim- 
eval colonists. 

With feelings of instinctive reverence we gaze back through 
the long vista of past ages, and recall the pulsings and throb- 
bings of human life which lie entombed beneath the mossy 
cairns and enlichened monolitha Dark forests cover the &ce 
of the Island, except where, here and there, the lofty smnmit 
of some granite mountain rises bare and bleak. A few sub- 
terranean huts, covered with heath and branches, cluster 
around the shores and within the glens. Amidst the jungles 
of Glen Ooy, Soordale, and IoEsa> the wolf, the brown bear, 

• ITumana guniniLs attril)iut Fata.-— Pliny, 
t Twenty spheroid gems were found iu a single urn at lloiue. 
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and the mid boar roam in search of prey, li^th their 
weapons of stone or flini, the rode Isbrnders pmnnie the deer 

witliin its native woods; or, in their fire-hollowed canoes, 
follow the whale as it gambols in Brotlick Bay* 

The scene changes : — ^The sun has cast its setting rays €fvet 
a bloody battle-field; the Plain of Mauchrie is covered with 
the dead and the dying, the heath is stained with their blood. 
The victors gather their dead in sUence; and witliiii tlie 
sacred covert the funeral pyre is lit, and the a^hes of the 
heroes ore laid in their urns. And so, "fancy unto fiwcy 
linking/' we wander amidst the old mins of the primeval 
past; and, whilst revelling in the beanty and sublimity of 
Arran scenery, onr impressions are hallowed and deepened 
by the reiuiiiisceuces and traditions of oldeu times which 
float around ns. 



* Tn tho carso lands of tlie Forth, liarjMxin.s of deer-horn have been 
fotmd Ixifeide tlie skeletons of whali^, alK)ut t-vventy-five feet above the 
fill! tide of the river. — Wihon's Archceology, p. 33. Sec au interesting 
account of the cano^ of the Clyde in Glasgow Past and Praaent," 
VoL IIL, by Jobn Bachaaaik, Esq. 
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CHAPTEE !• 

DusBsra their wanderings amid the forest ranges of the Euro- 
pean Oontinent, the early Allophyliaa and Geltie races appear 
to have lost all knowledge of the arts and civilisation of tiior 
birth-land- The relics disentombed from the grave mounds 
left in their track are the records of a people sunk in the 
lowest depths of barbarism and snperadtion. 

For many centuries the rude primeval ooloiusts of the 
Brilash Isles fbUowed the restless, nomade habits which their 
fathers had acquired in their westward wanderinga With 
tlieir fi'ail weapons of stone and flint, they fought for existence 
with the fierce denii^s of the jungles and forests; and 
shadowed forth, in vast amozphonfl monuments, their vague 
convictionB of an over-mling and all-penneaiuig CreatiTe 
Power. 

But, as time rolled on, another band of daring pioneers 

K 
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emeiged ^nm the old ciadle-land of the hnnian xace, canying 
with them the fruits of Eastern dyiBsation. The ships of 

Tyre and Carthage, freighted with merchaudise, crowded the 
Meditemmean. A few adventurous galleys, bent on greater 
enterprise, passed the Filkrs of Heieuies, sailed along the 
coasts of Enrope^ and hmded npon our shores. The treasores 
of the East were spread out before the astonished gase of the 
primitive Islanders, and the native wealth of Cumwail was 
eagerly pledged to purchase them. 

Ab intercionrse and commerce increased, the stone hammer 
and the hmce-head of flint were flnng aside for the spear and 
the sword of bronze^ and afterwards of iron. Step ))y step 
civilisation and popidation advanced, till the forest rdiig with 
the stroke of the hatchet^ fields were cleared and cultivated, 
and houses and fortresses superseded the eaves and snbter- 
ranean dweUinga. 

The earliest historic reference to the Oassiterides, or Tin 
Mines of Cornwall, is mudi by iltiodotus, who wrote about 
the middle of the £fth century KC, but it is probable " that 
the Phoenicians traded with the miners of CSomwall and the 
SdUy Islands at a modi earlier period; if, indeed, we mnst 
not IooIe to these ancient Casdterides as one of the chief 
sources from whence even the Epfy])tians and Asbyruai.:) de- 
rived the tin with which they alloyed and hardened their 
earliest tools." * 

The nomade habits of the piimittye Britons^ and the a{mt 
of bartenige introduced on the arrival of the Phoenician 
traders, must have ere long diffused many of the products of 
* Wilsdn'B Archaeology, pp. 194, 195. 
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Eastern civilisation over the whole of North Britain. The 
Caledonum forests supplied the hunter with the fars and the 

skins, which would be carefully preserved aud exchanged for 
the coveted spear and sword of bronze. 

Whilst the possession of these weapons must have long 
preceded Uie knowledge of thdr mann&ctare* the oontenta of 
the grave mounds whieh stnd the straths of CSalejdon and the 
shorelauds of the Western Isles sufficiently attest the striking 
progress which the North Britons had made in the metal- 
Inrgie arts prior to the Roman Invasion. Their spears^ axes, 
and swords were ornate with the tasteful devices of the native 
designer; plates of silver and gold adorned their shields of 
bronze, and their spear-heads were chased with the beautiful 
fret-work of the sculptured monoliths. The bronze helmet 
which had covered the head of the warrior chie^ the brooch 
which had clasped his sagom, the golden tore which had 
covered the shonlders and breast of the Dmid priest^ the 
silver ring which had enfolded the long, fair locks of the maid 
of iVlbion, and the jewelled coronet which had encircled her 
snowy brow, have been disentombed from their mossy beds, 
and now enrich and adorn our cabinets and nrasemna* 

• Suiibtiail Accoimt, ^Vjchieologia, GeuUeuicu'b Magumic, iLaon's 
Andmobgia, etc. 
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J^0ris 811^ €umjff, 

"Nestling in the woody glen, 
Or perched on the tall summit 
Of tin moimtaui cliff, 
The ruined waOs are Been 
Of Campe and Foftietft— 
The primitive dcfcnce-wopla 
Of the early Biitons." 

As the po6seflsi<ni8 and pastoxal wealdi of ihe eommuiiities or 
tribes of Norih Britain mcreased, an organised 83rBtem of 

defence was introduced for the protection of their territories 
agsdnst ueighboxmiig aggression. The little hamlet by the 
sbore, or within the oopsewood of the glen, was entrenched 
and fordfied — camps were raised and envaillmned in the daric 
mountain ho]low8> and axonnd the territorial landmark^ or 
boundaiics of the tribes, a series of forts was built of solid 
masonry. 

On the invasion of Caleydon by the JEUmums, many of 
these primitive defences were scattered over the country. 
Strabo and Diodoros Sicnlns describe Britain as "being for 

the most part flat and woody, and lia\iiig mujiy strong 
places on hills.'' These places were fret^uently besieged aiitl 
garrisoned by the Boman g^erals; and occasionally the 
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CcuMa of tbe invaderB were raised in Juztapoflition to the 
native strengths, to command and overawe tbem. The 

British forts on Kldou Hill, at Inch Stu thill, near the Tay, 
and on the height of Castle Over, appear to have been 
converted into Boman posts. 13)e Boman cainp, at Lyne 
Eirl^ is plaoed within the duster of British hiU forts, which 
formed the defence of part of the Gadeni territories * 

After the lapse of two thousand years, the number of 
these native strengths, and the massive solidity of their 
constmcdon, cxdte oor anrptise and admiratioiL In the 
nei^bonrhood of Blair Athol, within the oircomference of a 
few miles, there are the ruins of no fewer than nineteen 
hill forts — the walls of which are, in many instances, nine 
feet in thickness. The White Caterthun, in Angus, is a 
remarkable specimen of the British fortress. It encloses 
sn area of 430 by 200 feet, and is snrronnded by a series 
-of concentric ramparts and ditches. The ramparts are 
composed of an accumulation of laige loose stones, forming 
a wall upwards of 100 feet thick at the base^ and 26 feet 
thick at the top. "The vast labour/' says General Boy, 
"which it must have cost to amass so incredible a quantity 
of stones, and carry them to such a height, surpasses all 
description." -f* 

The number, positum, and general arrangement of these 
and similar strengths throughout the Highlands and Isles^ 
seem to indicate that they were erected by each tribe along 

the borders of its territories, as a defence against the aggres- 

* Chalmers' CaledoatUL 
t Wilaou'B AKbKoktgy, |ip. 412, 413. 
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give inroads of its nd^boura. When Agrioula canied his 
conquests into Noriih Britain, A.D. 81, ihe Hebrides, like the 

Mainknd, were inbabited by certain coinmiuiitics or tribes, 
connected by a common origin, language and i-eligion, but 
aniuiated towards each other by feeUngs of jealousy and 
hostility, yfiach. fieqnently broke out into feuds and open 
wsrSaie, 

The Glottians, wlio inhabited Arraii at tlie period of tiie 
ErOman invasion,* were either a distinct tribe, or a branch of 
the Epidii-f* of Kiutyra In either case^ their coasts were 
exposed to the raids of their more powerful and wadike 
neighboorS) the Attaix>ti on the north, and (he Damnii^ on 
the east, who must have cast many an envious glance across 
the intervening sea, to the little Glotta Isle, with its rich 
pasture hills and its well-stocked hunting grounds. 

To seeore themselYes against inTusion, the Islanders looked 
well to the strenglih of ihear bows^ and the keenness of iheb 
spears, girdled their coasts by a chain of forts, and built 
their camps within the secluded forest dell, or on the summit 
of the inaccessible mountain diff. The Castles of Brodick, 
Loch-Sanza^ Eildonan, and probably Tjamlash, were the sole 
safegoards of the coasts of Airan during the fierce turbulency 
of the feudal ages, and the aggressive raids of the lieguli of 

* Cbahnem' Oaledoma^-see Map, also Maps of Ptolemy and Bicfaaid 
of dxenoester. 

t Epidii— Ebyd— a peninsula. 

^ The Damnii were the most powerful and important of the Southern 
tribee of North Britain. They inhabited the stratha of the Clyd«i and 
the shires of Ayr, Eeufrew, and Silxhng.-^Ptoiemy. 
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Islay and Argyll; but centnties before these fortalioeB were 
erected, the estoaries, bays, and shorelands of the Island were 

protected by the fortresses and fortlets of the early Olottians. 

In searching out these old strengths of Arran, we may 
start from the aonthem creflcent of T«ml«fth Bay, in the 
directLon of Eing's-oross. dumps cf stunted birch and 
haael fringe the coast, bat the beach is rough and rugged; 
the cliffs and shelves of red sandstone are intersected here 
and there by dark veins or dikes of trap, whilst huge crags 
and bouldeis of conglomerate and granite are tumbled about 
in wild confiusion. Not a creek or inlets or patch of sand or 
gravel, is met with where a canoe or galley coold tondi with 
safety, until we arrive at Iving's-cross. Here the coast is low 
and level, and a pebbly beach dips gently into the sea, where 
a few fishing wherries ride idly at anchor. On a little emi- 
nence, a few yards from the roclqr ledge from which the 
patriot Bruce is said to have embarked for the Oamck shore, 
there are the remains of a circular fortlet, which aj)[)ears to 
have commanded the landing-place and harbourage in early 
times. Its walk, now levelled with the rank grass, are about 
three feet in thickness, and enclose an area of fifiteen feet in 
diameter. This is the smallest and most primitive of the 
Arran defences, and was no doubt built by its ancient in- 
habitants as a place of security, from which, with HkIi spears 
and aiTOWs^ they might harass and oppose the lauding of an 
invading enemy. 

Bounding the Point, we follow the bold sweep of Whiting 
Bay, and reach Glen Ashdale, stretching inland from the 
shore between its green ridges. We wander along the mar- 
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gin of the meanderiiig sfareamlfit^ thiougfa a forest of heath 
and fen, stattiing Hhe caolacB dhu ctt rheadh at eveiy step, 
and, passing the old chapel with its rade buiying^-plaoe, 

arrive at the falls of Eis-a-cranaig — a rich gem for the sketch- 
book of the aitist. Perclied on the terrace of a precipitous 
hank to the right are the remaiiis of the piimitlTe fortress of 
Glen Aahdala Its gray mins are now overgrown with 
featheiy hmshwood, l>Qt their extent and general appearance 
sufficiently indicate the former niassivcncss and strength of 
the building. Its walls are twenty-fi?e feet in thickness, 
formed of huge blocks of sandstone and granite, compactly 
and solidly bmlt, but without oement The drenmferenoe of 
the whole is abont 280 feet 

From the situation of this strength, and the vast labour 
which has been employed in rendering it impregnable to the 
attacks of an enemy, it is probable that it was used as an 
encampment by the early Islanders for the security of thdr 
families in the event of invasion. In the neighbourhood, 
there is the Knocklecarleu — Consultation Hill— where, as 
tradition relates, the chiefs were wont to meet on the approach 
of a hostile fleets to devise means of defence. The frail huts 
of the villagera have disappeared, but the Oonsultation 
the Oamp, and the old bnrying-place,* are the enduring 
indications of ;ui l.uIv population within the Glen and along 
the shores of the Bay. 

The next fort we meet in our ramble is that of Tor-Oastle 
—Castle Hitt— « litUe to the north of Skodridh, situated on 
an artificial hillock, about fifty feet in hd^t, near the ^ora 

* We refer to the large quantities of stone-chests found at Largtebeg. 
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It is a round building, 160 feet in eiroumference, with walls 
from four to five feet in thickness. An adjoining outpost, 
or defence of smaller extent, protects the narrow entrance 
from the sea. The prindpal strength is skilfoUy and niassiyely 
consftmeted. Its walls are now demolished, but tiie fomida- 
tion stones still remain — huge flat blocks of sandstone broken 
and chiscUeil by the native builder into regular and symme- 
trical proportions. On digging around the mound and within 
the ruins, we discovered large quantities of the bones of the 
ox, the boar, and the wild deer, mingled with the shells of 
the beach, and imbedded in a dark fetid loam.* 

Similar traces of animal inhumation, and occasionally urns 
and cistvaiiis, \mvo been disinterred from within the primitive 
forts of the Mainland. Human bones, deer horns, and lanoe- 
heads were found some years ago on removing the earth 
which filled die trenches of three British Duns, which crowned 
the ridge of rising ground above the valley of Daliymple ; 
and under the ruins of the walls of a native strength in the 
parish of flttenain, Lanarkshire, there were found several 
stone-chests containing incinerated ashes.-!* 

Like the Norse Sea Kings, who regarded the Skibsscetmn- 
ger, or tlie galKy m wha li they foiiglit and died, as the most 
honourable sepulchral mouumeut to the bravery of their lives, 
the British warrior may have yearned for the distinction of a 
grave within the walls of the fortress in the defence of which 
he received his death-woond. It is said that a battle was 

* Hmnait bones am also said to have been found amongst the minB. 
t Chalmers* Caledonia, Vol. pp. 87-96. Wilaon^s Arehteology, 
pp. 408-410. 

L 
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fought long ago around the Tor-Oastle, between the natives 
of Arran and a band of marauders from Kintyre. The i^rran 
men were encouraged to victory by the cheers of their wives 
and children, who crowded the Glappen Hill to witness the 
conflict After a desperate straggle the invaders were re- 
pulsed, and forced to seek safety in their ships. 

Tor-Castle is further remarkable for the existence of ancient 
plough-mark% popularly known as ^f-furrowSt which are 
still clearly traceable over its summit Tradition relates that 
the rich black mould of the mound tempted the natives to 
reduce it to cultivation. This was many years ago, \vlu'n tlie 
old rig system of farming obtained in the Island. The lands 
of the neighbourhood were partitioned between twelve families, 
eadi of which dauned a rig of the Ototle Hill The mound 
was cleared of the rich verdure which mantled its surface, 
and drills of cal)bages were planted within the ruined walls. 
But a signal retribution followed the commission of this 
daring sacrilege. Before the year dosed, the- children of the 
hamlet were ffttherless^ and eleven new graves were seen in 
the little church-yard of the district The villager who 
escaped liad been called to another part of the Island when 
the old ]>uildijQg was being turned into a household garden, 
and thereby avoided the doom which befell his companions. 
The people of Airan still regard the old fortlet with a 
superstitions dread, and he is thought to have a bold heart 
who will venture to distmb its ruins or visit them after 
nightfall 

The popular tiadition which prevails throughout the Low- 
lands respecting the origin of these early vestiges of hill cul- 
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tivation, relates "diat at a time when Scotland was under a 

Papal interdict, or sentence of cursing from the Pope, it was 
found that his Holiness had forgot to curse the hills, though 
he had commanded the land usually arable to yield no 
increase, and that while this sentence remained, the people 
were necessitated to sedc tillage ground in phuses nnnsnal 
and improbable/'* 

Elf-furrows have been discovered on many of the heights 
of Scotland, but they are of more frequent occurrence in that 
portion of the Western Highlands occupied by the Dalriadic 
colonists prior to the Scottish conquest, and have been sup- 
posed to indicate the esdstence of a very considerable pc>inila- 
tion iu tlio^ie early times, possessing an intimate acquaintance 
with the means necessary to, and tlie advantages arising 
from, the agricultural development of their lauds.<|* It is no 
less probable, however, that at a period when the valleys and 
straths of Caleydon were covered with dense forests and 
marshy jungles, the heath-clad hills may have afiordi d the 
readiest and most accessible tillage ground for the immediate 
necessities of the newly-arrived colonists. 

liCaving Tor-CSastle^ we continue our ramble slong the 
shore-road. The wavelets surge on the rocky beach beneath 
us, and the brown hills on the right, liecked with granite 
blocks^ tower above in wild magnificence. Before us is the 
bold promontory of Dnmiidoon, with its predpitous cliffs. 
We pass the village of Blackwater-foot^ with its little fishing 
cots, and, threading our way between the shelving crags of 

* Sinclair's Statistical Account, Vol. XVIT., p. 116. 
t WilaoQ^ki Arcbnology, p. 123. 
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the shore, ascend the ridge of the Doom, by a narrow path- 
way trod out amid the tall heath. In a few mmntes we have 

clambered over tlie ruined walls, and find ourselves mthiu 
the fortruisS. Dark columnar cMHa, resting upon a base of 
led sandstone, rise piecipitonsly from the sea^ to the height 
of 300 feet From the northern terminus of the G]i£^ we 
trace the ruins of the huge wall<--dght to ten feet in thick- 
iiess— which surrounds the broad Hat summit of the hill 
towards the land, and joins the extremity of the cliff on the 
south, endosing an axea of several acres. The remains of a 
gateway may still be seen near the centre of the waJI, which 
appears to have been the sole entrance to the forfcresa Large 
^loose ledges of granite arc strewn about within the interior 
of the building, resembling the ruined Weenis — uamhaj, a 
cave — of Aberdeenshire. This is unquestionably the most 
interesting and important of the ancient strengths of Arran. 
Its inaccessibility from the shore, and the elaboration of its 
walled defences towards the land, must have rendered it a 
place of impregnable security. A great portion of the ruins 
have been removed by the natives for the building of dikes^ 
houses, and other purposes; but even the imperfect remains 
of this Cyclopean structure, and the incredible labour which 
must have been employed in dragging such massive blocks 
of granite up the steep acclivity of the hill, and rearing them 
around its summit^ excite our astonishment^ and heighten 
our estimate of the progress attained by the early Glottians 
in many of the arts and appliances of civilised life.* 

* These con.siikrations led lis at first to infer that the fonreMB of 
Prumidoou and Tor-Castle owed their origin to a later period tfaan 
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The numerous remains of sepnlchral monnments scattered 
aroimd, confiim tbe traditioit tbat the Manclirie Moor and 
the shores of the IMackwater were in andent times the scene 

of a hiisy population ; and it is j)r(jbable that the elaborate 
fortifications of the Doon were used by the early Islanders as 
a place of retreat^ on the invasion of an enemy, where their 
fiuniliee, goods and cattle; might remain in safely, when their 
deserted cots by the shore, and the snmnmding fi»rasts» were 
swept by the fire of the invaders.* 

The natural position and architectural features of the 
Dromidoon, remind us of the fortified towns described by 
Caesar in his Gallic campaign. Y^ien the Aduatoci were 
informed of the defeat of the Nenrii, and of the ap])roach of 
the Roman conquerors — "desertiiig all their towns and forts, 
they conveyed together ail their possessions into one town 
eminently fortified by nature. While this town had on all 
sides aronnd it very high rocks and precipices^ there was left 
on one side a gently ascending approach of not more than 
200 feet in width, wliich place they had fortified w ith a very 
lofty double wall; besides, they had placed stones of great 
weight and sharpened stakes upon the waU.^'j* 

Martin rdates that the Dnmudoon was used as a ffit^ or 

the kfsiB on the eastem coast of the Idaiid (Ed. New PhiL Jowmai, 
VoL IX., Jan., 1859) ; but further inTestigatum and eaa^arinm have 
conviiused us that they we all the woikof one period, and probably of 

the same people. 

* The w Iiolc of the preBOit population of Anaa might be readily 
asaemhled withiu its walls. 

t Caesar's Comment. B. IL, chap. xxix. 
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sanctuary, and "whatever number of men or cattle could get 
mthin it^ were secnied from the assoolts of enemies — ^the 
place being pmileged by aniyeisal consent"* .Many of. 
tiieae consecrated places appear to have existed in Britain 

dnrhig the Koman invasiou, and, like the Ba-dhun — Hill of 
Kefuge — in Moray, were invested in later times by the pres- 
tige of antiquity and the lialo of traditictnal consecration. 

When the girth was abandoned, the chapel or cell of the 
Christians became the sanctnary for the criminal and the 
oppressed, and as early as the thirteenth century laws were 
enacted by the Scottish Kings for tl^ gulation of these 
institutions: — ^"Gif any fleis to Halie Kirk, moved with re- 
pentance, confesses that he heayily sinned, and for the love 
of God is come to the house of God for safetie of himself, he 
sail nocht tine life nor limme, bot quhat he has t4iken frae 
anie man he sail restore sameikill to him."*|* Bat the early 
Glottiaus enshrined their girth with the sacredness of stone 
walls, and trusted their safety to the inaccessible security and 
impregnable defence-works of their retreat 

Before descending to our little snuggery at Blackwater- 
foot, we are tempted to rest a while on a ruined Weein^ and 
admire the rich and varied scenic panorama around and 
beneath us. The balmy ocean breeze fans our cheeks; the 
sea-fowl flaps his wings above us, and the hoHow beat of the 
wavelets on the rocky beneath echoes in our ears. The 
setting suu has flung a roseate glow over the pui-ple hillSi and 
lit up the dark moorland of the Mauchrie with its chameleon 
beams. Nestling amid the trees, and bathed in the shadows 

♦ Martin's VVtsitera L>kutls. t Alexundci il., c, G. 
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of the hills beyond, are <>he white cots of Shiskin. The 
dachan buriiie and the Blaekwater meander between emeiuld 
fields. North and south are the bays of Mauchrie and 
Dromidoon, witih their fishing hamlets straggling along the 
golden sands of tlie shore, or embosomed in the copsewood 
which skirtii the beach. The Atlantic waves roll between us 
and the dark headland of Kintyre — the stronghold of feudal 
chieftainship in olden times, and the tryst of many ft lawless 
invasion of the Arran Isle and the CHutha shores. 

Our next rest is at Loch-Eanza. We climb the green 
shoulder of Craig-na-Cuiroch, which rises from the southern 
shore of the Loch, and perceive the ruins of an old fort on a 
ronnd j^lateau of the mountain ridge. It closely resembles, 
in extent and appearance, tihe strength of Tor-CSastle, already 
described By hurting down spears, missiles, and boulders 
from the walls of the Cuiroch-Oraig, the ancient Islanders 
must have greatly harassed the landing of au invading foe, 
and cut off all access to the Glen by its principal entrance. 
The fort was visited by the present Emperor of the French 
in 1848. 

From LoL'h-Ranza to Sannox, the shore rugged and 
precipitous, but au excelltiit road has been cut over the hills, 
BO we follow it and revel in the wild magnificence of mountain, 
brake, and mossy tarn around ns. We join the shore at 
Mid-Sannoz. On a rising ground to the right is a heap of 
gray min.s — the rejiiauis of the primitive defence which com- 
manded tlie Bay in early times. 

An hour's walk brings ns to Brodick. The advance of 
agricnltnre around the shorelands of the Bay has obliterated 
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many of the resHges of ancient habitation noticed by Martin, 

Pennant, and MacCuUoch. The barrows, cainis, and monoliths 
which .studded the hills and glens a century ago, have been 
mostly demolished, and their ruins used for the oonstraction 
of drains, dikes, and bridges; fulfilling the prophetic lament 
of the dying Gonlach: — 

♦'Place tliat jiray stone at my head, — 
But the son of future times will not know it ; 
He will make it a bridge over some little stream 
Which he caimot bouud acroes."* 

The remains of the fort at Brodick were resenred for a 

nobler fatt. On its site, and from its stones, the old castle 
of Bradewick is said to have been built ;*f* but the castle has 
been so frequently razed and re-bnilt, during the wars with 
Enghmd, ihat not a relic of the original building now exists. 

Be^des the fort, towering above the beach for the defence 
of the Bay, the pmdent villagers had their c]icami)ment 
within the Glen, like that of Glen Ashdalc, for the security 
of their wives and children, on the alarm of invasion. The 
entrance to Glen Qoy is by a dark narrow avenue, em- 
bowered by the richest foliage of the beech and As we 
pass tlic mansion-house of the descendants of Fitz-Louis, the 
valley widens between its purple hills ^ but, following the 
stream, we shortly aruve at the camp It is situated on a 
green artificial mound, about fifteen feet in height — known as 
the T(yrnwn^%a/in — ^Faeries' Mound — ^nestUng in the bosom 
of the glen, and buttressed on elLiiur side by the faerie Hills, 

* Smith's Translation of Cathida. 
t StatiflAical Aoooont. 
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ihe Kack Hill, and the Graig-n»-jolair — ^Eagles' Bock. 
The walls of the bnilduig are from three to four feet in 

thickness, enclosing an area of about ninety feet in circum- 
ference. This is the ''stalward plas" situated in "ane 
woody glen/' in which Brace and his followers resided be- 
fore taking possession of Brodick Oas1il&* 

'^Tho scenes are desert now and bare, 
Where fioumbcd once a forest fair, 
When these waste glens with copse were lined. 
And peopled with tbe hart and hind." 

The old fortiesSy too, is now in rains; and the cave ex- 
cavated by Bonglas in the side of the monnd as a place of 

concealment — known as "Bruce's Cave"-f- — has been swept 
away by tlie waters of the Cloy, which are here enlarged by 
the rannels from the sanoanding hills. 

The fiiiiies aie heUered to have been the latest tenants of 
Tomanshiain. Their dfin hcUs have been found scattered 
over the moor of the den ; and witliin the ruined, walls of 
the camp there is a huge tabular block of granite 

Where oft the faerie queen at twiliglit sat/'t 

Leaving the "&ene haunted valley/' the nest fort we 
reach is at Sprin^nk, sitaated on a little knoU, a few feet 
from the shore. It appears to have been hat a small and 

primitive defence — about fifteen feet in diameter, and circular 
iu formation. The rank grass has overgrown its demolished 
walls; bat aioond them may still be traced the remains of 

* Statistical Account. Lord of the Iflles, Canto V. 
t Local traditiou. X ibid. 

M 
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an entrenchment 0f earth. The fordet at King's-cross^ of the 
same tiny dimensions, was probably used by the early in- 
habitants of the district as a mere covert, from which to 
harass an enemy's landing, and thereafter abandoncnl i'or the 
open field, or the fastnesses of the wooda; but the vallum 
enciiding the strength at Spriugbank, proves Hiat the Is- 
landers were prepared to defend their position agamst all the 
hazards of an invasion. 

A few niiniites' walk along the stony beach, and wc arrive 
at Dun-Fiun — Fion-gal's Fort — the connecting link of the 
chain of Anan's fort defenoe& A ridge of colimmar trap 
, rises over a bed of red sandstone to a height of abont 600 
feet aboTe the sea lereL Around the fiat summit of tiie hiD, 
and following its configuration, are the rnins of a wall from 
three to five feet in thickness — embracing an area of about 
1^ feet in circumference — ^the stones of which, says Mr 
Headridc, bear the traces of vitrification.* Towards the 
sonth, the hill is ascended by a snccessiTe range of those 
broad irregulai' tenaces wliicli invest many of the moat hiUs 
and fortified sites of the Highlands. 

But the most interesting and suggestive feature of Ihin- 
Finn is its vitrified walla About the middle of the last 
century the attention of the Antiquarian Society of London 
was first directed to the di.sct»vt iy, that the ^valLs »>f numy of 
the hill sites or forts of Scotland were burned oi - rnified, 
and in some cases fused into a porous slag. It was first con- 
jcctored that this remarkable phenomenon was the result of 
volcanic agency, and that the hills whereupon vitrese^cy 

* Ucadtick'a Arran. 
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occumd, were dmply the craters of extinct vblcanoea. Tim 
theory was ably opposed by Mr John WiUiams,* who mam- 

tained that the vitrification was artificially induced as a 
cement for the consolidation of the loose stones of which the 
inner walb, and, occasionally, the outer defences of the forts 
are built Then followed the hypothesis of Lord Woodhonse 
in 1787.*^ Gronndiiig bis opinion on the complete dilaptda* 
tion and imrtial vitrescency of the walls, aud 2)rcsumiDg tliat 
wood had been used in elevating and strengthening them, 
his Lordship inferred that the fire of a besieging enemy may 
hove swept tmx many of the primitive hiU-forts, demolished 
their ramparts, and caused the scorification and fVision of 
their stones. A more recent and probable tlieory was tliat 
advanced by Sir George Stuart Mackenzie, who supposed that 
the vitrescency had been occasioned by beacon-fires lit upon 
the smnmit of the hUl-sitesi to signal the alarm on the 
approach of an inTading foe.| 

History, sacred and profane, proves the antiquity aud 
general prevalence of this mode of communication. It ap- 
pears to have been known to the Jews in the days of Jeremiah, 
and ^ployed even as early as &a 1406, — five eentoiies 
before the siege of Troy. From the Talmnd, we learn that 
tlie a}Ji>earance t)f the new moon at Jerusalem was announced 
to the captives at Babylon by hill-beaconfi: — 

• l£r li^UiainB was minenl sarveyor and engineer for the forCdted 
estates of Scotland, 

t Published in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinlmrgh. 
X This theory must have readily suggested iteelf to the mind of its 
originator, as the hiU-beacon is the orest of the Mackenzica. 
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"Formerly fires were lifted on the tops of the mountams; 
but whether Sanuuitaiis led the nation into error (by lighting 
them at wrong places) it was ordained that messengers shotdd 

be sent out. In wiuit manner were these mountain fires 
lighted? They brought long staves of cedar wood, canes, 
and blanches of the olive tree, also the coarse threads or 
refuse of flax, which were tied on the top of them with twine; 
with these, they went to the top of the momitains and lighted 
them, and kept waving them to and fro, upward and down- 
ward, till they could perceive the same repeated by another 
person on the next moantaln, and thus on the third monn- 
tain, and so on." 

The simplicity and effeetiYeness of the signal fire, as a 
means of commmiieation, must have suggested its use and 
recommended its adoption to the warlike tribes of North 
Britain. The isolation, elevation, and relative positions of 
the Bdtash vitrified forts, admirably fit ihem £or beacon sites. 
In some districts of Seotiand these eminences may be sera 
commanding the straggling lines of common fortlets, which 
defended the inhabited districts, and girdled the territorial 
possessions of the tribes. Between the Moray Frith and 
Strath Tay, there are at least ten lull-farts, the walls of which 
are more or less vitrified. 

The little Island of Bute had its thirteen forts, cmbraecd 
between the signal sites of the Kyles on the north and Dun- 
ar^il on the south.* The Epidii of Eintyre had their coasts 
on the east and the west, guarded by the sites of Carradale 
and Dnnskeig Hill,*f- and presuming that the Glottians were 

* Stati£iticaL Account. f Audersuu's Uigbiands. 
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a branch of this txibe, the alarm of a hoatiie fleet menadng 
the southern or western shores of Arran may have been 
wafted across the Eilbrannan Sound by the friendly beacon 

ill (Jairadale Bay. 

The walk of Duii-Fiiin consist chiefly of porphyry and 
sandstone, which would be fused by a veiy moderate degree 
of heat The bladng fire of a flew logs and brancheSy piled 
within the forl^ would melt its walls into a vitreous mass^ 
resembling opaque glass or porous slag.* 

A better position for a beacon station than that of Dun- 
Eiun could not have been selected by the early inhfthifAn^A of 
Anan. It is situated towards the extreme east point of the 
Iskndy between the two important harbours of Brodick and 
Lamlash, and commands an uninterrupted view of the Clyde, 
as it opens into the Frith and expands into the Atlantic, 
whilst iu the gray horizon the dark outline of the Ayrshire 
coast may be seen» which in these olden times was dotted 
and streaked by the strengths and hamlets of tiie warlike 
Baumii A hostOe fleet could not leave the opposite shores, 
or enter the Frith, without being observed by the wary 
sentiiieLs of Dun-Fiuu j and the signal fire would herald the 
alarm of invasion over the entire Island. 

Suc^ were the fortifications of Anan when the fleet of 
Agricoia darkened the waters of the Clyde. They are bat 

* "Kie bonfire lighted on the summit of Arthur's Si*at in 1842, to 
welcome the Queen on her first visit to Scotland, particuhurly imed 
numeroufl detached fraginentii of basalt, and imparted in some spots, 
to the Jfptli of about half an inch, a vesicular structure to tho solid 
rock beneath." — Eamhks of a Geoioijislj p. 30G — Uu^h Miller. 
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radB monuments of primitive ardutectme, bat the elabota- 
tion and masdveness of iheir constraction must have rendered 
them a formidable means of defenca 

Hicir huge walls arc now in ruins, "a gmy mound of eartli, 
a moss-clad stoue, iiftiug through it here and there its gray 
head, are all that preserve their memoiy/' But a romantic 
interest hangs over these old remains, and conld we bnt read 
their history aright from the tangled web of mystie legrad 
and traditiou which suiTounds them, we might have many a 
heart-stirring tale to tell of the heroic deeds of the brave 
CHottiana in defence of their Ishmd homa The rocks and 
the strata of the primeval world, buried fiir beneath the reUcs 
of human life, have opened their stony archives to the 
hammer of the geologist, and unfolded tlie histoiy of our 
Island, cycles of ages ago, when prowling mammalia were 
the sole tenants of its virgin forests ; and peiehance, too, from 
these later stone records, the fossil remains of human labour, 
industry, and skUl, we may catdb some glimpse, however 
faint, of tlic little Glotta Isle, wlien the hill forts rose entire 
around its coasts, and the encampments nestled in the corries 
of its glens: — 

Oust^ring around its bays, and withui its estuaries, are 
the rude huts of the inhabitanta Fields of grain wave along 

its alluvial sliorelands, and herds of cattle graze over its 
pastui-e lulLi. But now the galleys of the marauding Damnii 
are being wafted by sail and oar across the dark bosom of 
the Frith. Over the summit of Dun-Flun, the signal £ite is 
lit, spreading the alarm from hill to hilL The women and 
childiX'U are tuitiy secured within the fastnesses of the woods 
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and the encampments of (he glen& The shepherd leaves his 
flocks, the husbandman his fields — dingle and diff le-echo 

the shrill war cry of the Glotta Isle. Higlier still the 
beacon glows, till the sky is liushcd with its ruddy glare, and 
ihe responding signal gleams brightly from, the Gaiiadaie 
site. The gall^s of the maranders are now neaiing the 
Bay; bnt the forts of Brodick and Spnngbank are bristliDg 
with the spears and the arrows of the hardy Islanders, who 
crowd their walls, and line the beach, ready to rcptl a 
lauding. 



CHAPTER III. 

"^lio w;vs it .sf(X)pe(l tlioso stony waves? 
Who scaliKvl the bnnvs of old Cainigcmn, 
And dug the ever-y awning caves? 
*rrwa8 1, the qiirit €f fhe stoim.*'* 

Within the level of the old sea margin, which has given to 
the coast scenery of Arran much of its pleasing picturesque- 
ness and wild magnificence, the soft sandstone cliffs of the 
shore have been heie and there riven into fissnres by rolcanie 
eifaption, or honey-eombed into caves by Ute ceaseleas beat of 
the ocean waves. 

These natmal recesses were the primitive abodes of the 
primeval colonists of Anun, when the old forest ranges covered 
the Island; and even after its glens and bays were streaked 
with straggling hamlets, and its hills were croiraed with 
fortiets, and the massiye waUs of its castles towered aronnd 
its coasts, the sea-worn cave was the retreat, the hermitage, 
and the dwelling, of the exile, the reduse, and the hardy 
IsUnder. 

Towards the base of Tor'-anrrigh — King's Hill — m the 
caves consecrated by the legendaiy residence of Fion*gal and 

Bruce. The King's Cave is a capacious water-worn recess, 
about 100 fc^t in length, 49 to 50 in width, and 55 in height. 
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scooped ont in a cliff of fine-gramed sandstone. Thes^nt^um 
dips on either side, from a central vein whieb intersects the 
roof, forming a Gotbie arch. Part of the same veiii descends 

towards the back of the cave, in a perpendicular column, to 
the floor, leaving on each side a small narrow recess, now 
partially blocked up with stones firom the shore. Ihe whole 
bears a dngnlar resemblance to the hall of a ship ^th its 
bottom upwards. Seversl rode representations of goats, 
sheep, and cattle, are carved over the southeiu wall of the 
cave. There are also dogs chasing stags, men shooting 
arrows, and similar devices, which are snpposed to refer to 
the hunting exploits of Hon-gal and his heroes. 

!Eion-gal is said to have made Arran his resting-place when 
en route to the assistance of his allies in Ireland. He lauded 
with his followers in a few rude biiiings in the fine natural 
harbour of Mauchrie, and resided in the cave of Drumidoon. 
On his return from Ireland he spent a considerable time in 
Arran roaming through its forests with his fiivonrite dogs. 
It was about this time that a .-.on was born to him in the 
Doon cave. A straight groove is shown in the sandstone, of 
about two feet in length, which is believed to have been the 
exact siae of tiie child's foot the day after his birth. From 
this infallible datum, the Ser. Mr Headrick has computed 
that Fion-gal must have been from seventy to eighty feet in 
height, and his wife from isixiy to seventy!* The gigantic 
proportions of Ossian's hero are further attested by the tradi- 
tion, that he formed a bridge of stepping-stones between his 

* Headrick's Arrau. 
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cave and the opposite coast for the convenience of himself 
and his followers. 

The leg«nda of Bmce lend an additional cham to tibe oave 
of Dnimidoon. On ihe arriTal of the exiled king fWun the 

little Islantl of Rathlin, he is said to have resided for a time 
in this rude retreat^ sustaining the spirits of his fciends by 

"Auld Btories of men that wer 
Set in tyll hard assayis scr." 

The streams and ihe woods provided for the frugal wants 

of the little fugitive band; and tliere may still be seen the 
holes for the support of the transverse beams that held the 
pot in which the venison was seethed for the royal repast. 
On the face of the oolmnn which descends fiom roof to floor, 
tiiere is the representation of a two-handed sword — the 
claymore of the King — deeply, and not inelegantly, cut* 

Adjoining the King's cave, are his kitchen, cellars, larder, 
and stabla The stable is much iaiger than the royal paJace. 
Its roof is supported by two massive piUars of red sandstone^ 
which give it the appearance of some old QotMc min. 

At Kilpatrick, where the Hill of Learg-a-breac — Green 
Furze Slope — meets the shore, is the Preaching Cave, a com- 
modious water-worn recess. It is stUl occasionally used, 
being more central than the Parish Church. The song of 
praise from this temple of Nature, mingling with the anthem 
of winds and waves without, is in itself a deeply solemn 
service, more impressive far than the organ's swelling notes, 
or the chautings of white robed choristers. 

• Ixx'-al tradition; New Statistical Account; lleatlrick's Arran. 
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The Monster or Bbek Gave yawns benealih the bold cliffs 
of Benan Head, towards the sonth end of &e Island It is 

much the largest cave in iViraii, and, like that at Kilpatrick, 
it has been used until lately as a place of worship by the 
Islanders. Within its walls the relics of andent habitatioa 
have been disooYered-HOtow-heads, chipped and polished, 
and flakes of flint, mingled with the sheUs of the whelk and 
the limpet, indicating that here the native artist lia,d his 
workshop and his kitchen, and wrought out from the rough 
pebble the ficail weapons of the chase. Many of the mde 
implements of stone and flint which haye been fonnd in the 
moors and glens of the Island, may have been the work of 
the "ancient arrow-maker " of the Black Cave. 

In the neighbourhood of tlie shooting lodge at Dippiu, 
there is a dark recess which is believed to have a submarine 
commmucation with the Ayrshire coast Xhe old stoxy of 
the piper and his dog was told ns in connection with this 
cavern; and it is said that the mnffled notes of the pibroch 
may still be heard at night rising and falling on the passing 
breeze. 

There are several other caves and fissures aronnd the 
coast of the Island; but thongh many of Ihem are replete 
with scenic and geological interest, they are barren of Ina- 

torical or traditional attractions. 

The Holy Island — the Melansay of the Norse wiitci-s — > 
Umdlocks the broad Bay of Tjamlash. It was here that Haco 
moored the remains of his shattered flotilla after his signal 
defeat at Largs. Its geological features are similar to those 
of the greater part of Arran. Huge masses of claystonc and 
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porphyry have pierced through the nonual strata, of sand- 
stone^ and now tower above it in piecipitoiu colonmai cli£& 
to the height of a thousand feet The barren rnggedness of 
the islet is pleasingly relieved by elmnpa of brushwood, tufts 

of blooming heath, and the emerald leaves and crimson 
berries of the Arhutxis. 

The eave of Saint Moliaa^ on the west coast, is a small 
water-worn leoess, about twenty-five feet above the present 
seBr-level, scooped out in the sandstona A shelf cut in the 
side of the cave is pointed out as the bed of the Saint. His 
bath is within the tide mark of the shore below. A few yards 
to the south is the Saint's Chair — a square block of red 
sandstone, surrounded by steps or seats; and near it is his 
spring of pure water, which was long resorted to by the 
people of Arran on account of its healing virtues. 

The caves of Scotland were the primitive cells of the early 
Ciildee missionaries. Saint Columba and Saint Gormac had 
their caves on the Argyllshire coast; and Ssint Mungo had 
his bed, his bath, and his chair near the Molendinar Bum. 
Tbere is a cave in Knapdale containing an altar, a font^ and 
a cross cut in tlie solid rock.* 

The cave of Saint Molios was the shrine of many a weary 
pilgrimage a few centuries ago. Itinerant devotees from the 
Scottish Mainland and the outer Hebrides, and pious monks 
in long white robes from the adjoining monastery, flocked to 
the saintly hermitage, to count their beads and offer their 
orisons. The initials and monograms of these pilgrim ^asito^s 
may still be seen scratched over the roof of the cave; and 

* Chabnen* CaLedonia, VbL I. New Statistical Acscount 
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there is a Eunic iiisciiption, neatly and regularly cut in 
cihancten of about an inch and a half in length, of which 




The latter inscription Dr Wilson has translated thus: — 
Ifikuloa ahaiM toxA — ^Nicholas engraved, or cat^ this cave. 
The initial crosa is the symbol of an ecdesiastia It appears 
from the Ohronicon MaTmluB^ that on the death of Bishop 

Michael in 11 9 3, he was succeeded by a native of Argyll, 
called Nicholas. The coincidence of name and place of 
nativity is remarkable, and renders the supposition extremely 
probable that the pilgrim Bune engraver of the cave, was 
none other than Nicholas, the Bishop of Man.^ 

The cliff a4joimng the hermitage has been long remarkable 
for its carbuncle, but like the gcni of tlic Ward Hill referred 
to by Sir Walter Scott, " though it gleam ruddy as a furnace 
to those that view it from beneath, it ever becomes invisible 
to him whose daring foot scales the precipices whence it 
darts its splendour." 

* Wilaon'S AiduBokigy, jip. 581, 532. 
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Many Tahiable relics of the piedoos metals have been found 
in Anon, which might have proved of great importance in 
iUnstrating the pre-historic annals of the Island, but the hite 

impoKtic law of treasiire-trove, by w liioh all such articles 
became the property of the Crown, has inyariably led to their 
concealment and destruction. 

The following account of a fisw of the metoIUc remains 
disoov^d in Anan is given either from particulars gleaned 
from til ' tinders themselves, or from the coj-roborative evi- 
dence of persons by whom they were examined. 

On the fann of Cataool, there was dug up, some years ago, 
from beneath a large stone, an urn or jar of unbaked clay, 
containing silver coins and a gold chain of the common 
linked pattern. The treasui'e was sold for a few pounds to a 
goldsmitJi in Ardiossan. Jars containing coins aie also said 
to have been found in the caves of the Holy Island A 
quantity of silver coins was discovered in one of the graves 
of the old buiying-place in Glenashdale.* 

* New Statistical Aooount. 
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In a &stf which a labourer turned up seTeral yean ago in 
making a fence lOTind his garden, "there was found a piece 
of gold In the form of a handle of a drawer, with some iron 

or steel much corroded at each end. The man concealed his 
})rize till he got it (lisposetl of to a jeweiler iu Ghisgow, who 
melted it down into rings and brooches." * Dr Wilson has 
identified Una relic with the rwga dddmgham, or bright 
rings, so frequently mentioned by the Scandinavian scalds, 
and which appear to have been nsed either as a circnlatiiig 
medium, or ab inuaments for the person iii early times.*!* 

Sfcuiia, ill his "Kaven's Ode," describes the men of Bute 
as "the forlorn wearers of rings/' and the Norse invaders as 
«ihe steelrdad exactors of rings." BingiB, bracelets^ and 
arnulbs of gold and bronse have, however, been frequently 
disentombed from the. ancient British jc^ave mounds — the 
relics of a period, long prior to Norwegian or Bomau in> 
vasion. 

An interesting specimen of the copper cauldron was found 
a few years ago, on the fium of Auchincaim. It measoxed 
about sirteen indies in diameter, by twelve inches deep, 
foinied entirely of one piece, and supplied with ring handles, 
which were fastened by small bolts or rivets. Three vessels 
of the same metal, and simikr pattern, are said to have been 
dog up from the moss in Qlen Cloy. 

Kettles and cauldrons of bronze and copper have been 
found in Scotland, Ireland, and the north of Europe. Caul- 
drons were conferred as prizes at the public games of Greece 

* New Stattstical Aooount. t WilBcm'B ArcluBolpgy, p. 823. 
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and Bome»* and they appear lepreeented as part of the spoil 
and tribute of the Aflflyrians in the sepnltuies of Nimrod and 

Kouyiinjik.f 

A mysterious iiiiportance was attached to these vessels in 
ancient times^ apart from their supposed use as utensils for 
coHnaiy pnipoees, and even in comparaUTely recent times 
they were greaUy prized by their fortnnate owners^ less, pro- 
bably, on acoount of their intrinsic value than of the inherent 
virtues they were imagined to possess: — 

vecdved my genius 
Epom the eacddron of Ceridwen," 

says the poet Taliesin. Among the articles of value bequeathed 
by Cahir Mor, King of Leinstcr, to his fiiinily, were fifty copper 
cauldrons. And the biographer of St Patrick informs us that 
whilst the Saint was at one time wanderisg through a forest 
in Dumbartonshire, he was taken captive by a band of 
marauders, and bartered for a kettle! 

An iron sword, much oxidiised, about three-and-a-half feet 
in length, was found beneath the peat in Monie-mhor Glen. 

An anchor of cuiious shape and workmanship; of a size 

« ((All the people, Achilles sUll 
Detained, these Atting, fom'd a spwious ring, 
And he the destm^d prises from his fleet 
Piodnc'd, d^tadoitt coubirvM, tripods brig|it| 



Fair prizes to the swiftest oharioteers." 

-^Homer's Iliad. 
t Honnmente of Ninev^, fint serieiy plate 24; and second series, 
piste 85. 
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capable of securing a yessel of fifty to sixty tons, was found 
several years ago a little to the north of the Whitehouse, in 

Laralash^ — a few yards from the site of the old castle* This 
discoveiy se^s to confinu the tradition that long s^o, ere 
the castle was demolished by the ravages of Time or the 
attacks of an invading foe, the galleys which entered the Bay 
for safety were anchored beneath its walla 

All anchor of similar foi'm to tlio above was found on the 
hiii-side in Glen Cloy, a ftdl mile from the present tide-mark, 
and a little above the old sea margin. It was immediately 
taken by the finder to the smithy at Inyerdoy, where it was 
wrought down into dioe-nails for fhe Arran fillies. 

The incessant abrasion of the granite — la maladie du 
(jranite — and the washing down of the loosened particles by 
the runnels of the hills must have effected considerable changes 
. in the coast scenery of Arran since the time when the fleet of 
Agricola crowded the Oydei The encroachments of the land 
upon the sea are strikingly exhibited in the sand banks and 
deltas of the jji incipal bays and estuaries of the Island ; and 
there can be little doubt that a few. centuries ago the ships of 
the Islanders found a secure harbourage within the creeks or 
bays where the heath and bmshwood now luxuriate. 

The circumstance, that the anchor of Glen Rosa was found 
a few yards above the old sea margin, does not militate 
against the supposition that the Glen was at one time an 
inlet of the Broad-creek — Brodick. We cannot conceive for 
what purpose this heirloom of the sea could have been carried 
such a distance fnnn the present tide-krd ; but we can readily 

• See Chapter on "Castles." 
O 
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imagine that it may have been hastily thrown on the rising 
bank of the Rosa creek, and left there by the impmident 
saflors of an Island galley. 

Anchors, cables, and oars have been dug up from the 
Lochar IMoss, Dumfriesshire, about twelve miles from the 
present flood-mark ;* and the mde canoes of the adventonnia 
Onthians have been found beneath the busy streets of St 
Miingo. 

Ill a lield to tlie south of tlie Whit^housc there may be 
seen the vestiges of an iron forge. Ou removing a heap of 
dross and vitrified stones, we fonnd the giavelly soil b^eatii, 
fnsed into a solid, slag-like mas& A we^t and ball of iron 
were picked np beside the kmg-extingnlshed ashes of this 
primitive workshop. 



* Wihon's Axdueology, p. 81. 
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CHAPTEE I. 

A UOBE dlscrimmatiTe exmnfnation into the testimony of 

Greek and Roman "writers, combined witli the more trust- 
worthy evidence of archaeological investigation, has at last 
succeeded iu dispelling much of the obscurity and obloquy 
which have long hung over the histoiy of the early Britons. 

Prom beneath the calm, the banow; and the monolith, 
antiquarian research has disinterred the records of a civilisa- 
tion, the existence of which haa been jealously ignored or 
grudgingly admitted by modern iustorians, though the dis- 
coveries of archaeology have been amply confirmed and illus- 
trated by the iew incidental references of classic writera* 

The indomitable braveiy, the ardent love of freedom, and 
the superior military appliances of the BritLih tribes, ehcited 
the admiration of Bome's ablest generals. Tacitus admits 



* See Attfaminui and Strabo. 
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tibat CsBsar by his two campaigns made only the discoveiy 
of Britain, and not the oonquest of it The Tictories of 
dandins, Suetonius PaxiHnus, and Ostorins Scapula, were 

fiercely coiiteiuled. Seventy thousand Eoman citizens aud 
allies are said to have perished in the destruction of Cama- 
lodunum and Yeraiam,* and fifty thousand Roman troopa 
fell in the attempt of Severoa to punish the iaeuisions of 
the CUtedoniana-f- 

Whcu Komc was in its infancy, a commercial intercourse 
was established between Cornwall and the markets of the 
Mediterranean; and when OsBsar first landed in Britain, its 
population was so great as to ezdte his astonishment: — 
homimm infinUa mukihtdo e$t.i Its ieoUeges were crowded 
wilh students, and frequented by the ^tte of Qaul ** The 
Dniids," says Csesar, "discuss and inipai t to tlie youth many 
things with respect to the extent of the world and of our 
earth, and respecting the nature of thinga'' § The system 
of their rdlglon resembled in many of its dogmas the theo- 
sopby introduced by Pythagoras; and was incomparably 
superior in ltd piuily and tendency to the doniiiiaiiL piwa- 
theistic mythologies of Greece and lionie. 

The same Celtic people who opposed the landing of Caesar 
in the south met the aggression of Severus in the north, and 
from their hill-forts watched the galleys of Agricok, as they 
sailed along the shores of the Western Islands. 

Though the fleet of Agricola may have anchored within 

• Tacit. Vita Agricola. Xipbilinus says "eighty thousand/' 
t Gila* Ancient Britons, Vol. I., p. 238. 
t Cm. de BeUo GaL, IV. § Can. Commeiit. B. VL, c. zir. 
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the bays and the cieeks of the Hebrides these Islands appear 
to have been bat imperfectly known, even in number or geo- 
graphical position, to the classic historians. Pliny, the first 
who mentions the '* Ha'budes," enumerates them at thirty,* 
whilst Soliniis and Ptolemy agree in reducing the number to 
five — Skie» Lewis, Kathry, MuU, and lUy.f It is probable 
that there would be more to lepel than to invite tke 
cariosity and cnpidity of the Boman drcamnavigators in the 
wild, mountainous appearance of these surf-beaten Islands, 
surrounded by tides, currents, rocks, and skerries. 

The Isknd of Anan — ^the Oktta Jnsuia of Antonine's 
commentators — ^is passed over in niter silence by the classic 
itinerants, notwithstanding the Boman fleet most have fre- 
quently darkened its shores when making for the harbourage 
of Aleluyd-J The progress of the Roman legionaries has 
been accurately traced by means of the roads, waUs, camps, 
and weapons which they have left behind them; but no such 
evidence has yet been discovered to indicate that they had 
ever landed on the Glotta Isla 

Within a century after the withdrawal of tlie Roman 
armies from Britain, A.D. 503, the Scoti-Irish — a cognate 
Celtic race — succeeded in effecting a settlement within tJie 
mountainous passes of Aigyllshire^ under Loarn^ Feigus, and 
Angos, the three sons of £rc.§ A friendly intercourse and 

* Pliny, libu iy., c. xvi. t Ptolemy, p. 84. 

t Alcluyd, or Dumbarton. 
§ Innca' Crit. Essay, Vol. II., pp. 689-G94. There is a hill in Arran 
called Suidhe-FhearguSf upon which the auu u£ Ei-c is said to have 
iatf and surveyed big kingdom. 
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alliance appeal' to have existed between the Picti of North 
Biitain, and the Scot! of Irduid, duiing the occiipaiicy of 
Britain by the Bomsna Sidouins Apollinam mentiona the 
Scots among the enemies of OsBsar; and, about A.D. 360, 

large numbers arrived iii the GlotUi) xEstuaiiuui — Frith of 
Clyde — and swept with lire and sword the coasts of the 
Bomana I^vincia^ 

The Dalriadic* colonists gradnally strengtheiied their posi- 
tion by intermarriage with the Fiets; and, by fostering the 
mutual jealousies and civil dissensions between the Cruithne, 
or Hcts of the North, and the Piccardacb, or Southern Picts, 
succeeded in extending their territories in the west, until, in 
843, they placed their leader, Eeimeth M'Alpin, on the throne 
of ScotLand.*!* 

Though rude, primitiye, and warlike, the Scoti-Itish, who 

had til us established their ascendancy, and given their name 
to Scotland, were not ignorant of, or iuditferent to, the arts 
of civilisation. From the middle of the fifth, tall near tiie 
dose of the dghth century, the Fictish and Saxon youth 
passed oyer to Ireland for their education, and, from the 
monasteries of Ulster, Cliristiaiiity spread its conquests over 
the Western Islands and the Scottish Mainland, crushing out 
the old Druidic barbarities, and softening down the wild 
turbulendes of ciTil contentions. 

To the Dalriadic period Mr Wilson assigns the origin of 
those remarkable plough-marks, or elf-furrows, which appear 

« Dal-Biad*— Poortioii of Biada. A district in the north east of 
Ireland. 

t ChahneiB* Caledonia, VoL I., p. 804. 
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on many of the heath-dad hflla of the Western Highlands, 
"startling the believer in the unmitigated barbarism of Scot- 
land, prior to the medieval era, with evidence of a state of 
prosperity and civilisation/'* Tradition, too, dwells fondly 
oyer this early period, flooding the Highland glens with the 
romance of Fion-gal and hie heroeGL The harp of Oeeian has 
left its dying echoes amongst the Tillage cots of the Arran 
Isle.t 

It is probable that the success of the Dalriadic Eevolution 
was mainly doe to the assistance of the Omithne or Northern 
Ficts; and the conditions of this alliance were soon expUined 
in the occnpation by the Omithne — ^under their leader Oree 

or Anm — of Argyll, the Isle of Man, and the Southern Isles, 
(including tlie Island of Arran,) and which, along with 
Lochaber and Wester Ross, thereafter received the designa- 
tion of Oiiir Gael,| or the Ooastlands of the Gtaei, in contra- 
distmction to their inland territories. § 

Anm Bad scarcely taken possession of his peacefoUy- 
acquired conquests, whtu lus secuiiiy was mdely diatiurbed 
by the arrival of a foreign foe^ the daring Vikings of the 
North:— 

«»0*«r the 0011*8 nuiror green 
Came the None ootnaere, 
Trampling its glaa^ Ivwdth 

Into bright fragments. 
UoUow-back'd, huge boeom'd ; 

* Wilson's Archseology, p. 123. 
f Ofisiaa ia said to have died in Arran. Statistical Aocount. 
X Oirir Gael — hence Arj^yll. 
^ Skene's IligUandere of Scotland, Vol. 11., p. 29. 
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Tnnf^t with mul'd riden, 
Clanging iritil hauberks, 

Shield, spear, and battle-axe; 
Canvas- winged ; cablc-iein'd 
Steeds of the ocean." 

Cradled amvlst the waves which lasli tbe rock-boimd shores 

of Norway, and insph'cd with a fierce, fearless love of danger, 
these Norse Vikiugs issued from the fiords and bays of Scan- 
dinavia in their raven-pemion'd galleys — ^the terror of every 
northern sea and neighboniing coftsi 

Licited by love of enterprise and discovery — tempted, too, 
by the wealth of foreign clime.s, these hardy navigators, 
guided by the stars alone, steered their ships into un- 
known seas, landed upon the shores of Greenland^ Iceland, 
and the Faroe IaUinds» and gazed upon the smmy forest-lands 
of America^ more than three centuries before CSolnmbus set 
sail for the West* 

A commercial iutercourse appears to have been established 
between the Scandinavians and the inhabitants of the Western 
Islanda prior to the Dalriadic invasion but peaceful pur- 
suits were repugnant to the wild, restless spirits of the 
Norsemen, and obnoidons to their heathen deities. The 
iavours of Odin and Thor were granted alone to the bravo of 
heart and the daring in deeds; and the goddess Hilda, with 
her weird sisters, hovered over the field of slaughter to convey 
the dying heroes to the halls of Walhalhk And so the Norse 
rovers went forth in their dragon-prowed galleys to grapple 

* Woraaee's Danes and Norwegians. t Ibid* 
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mth. the Storm-King; and aeek new oonqnostB in distant 
bfttde-fielda 

The terrible Dubhgall chief — Rcgnur Lodbrog — after 
devastating tlie coa.sts of Eugland, made an attack upon the 
Sudrejrjar, AJ>. 856.* Aum, the King of the Oirir G^ael, was 
slain in the conflict^ and the men of the Isles weie forced 
into the serrioe of tibe Dubhgall chief, and compelled to join 
him in his piratical aggressionaf 

The wild, lawless life of tlie Viking had much in it con- 
genial to the bold, free spirit of the Gael. The same restless 
bve of excitement animated the breast of each, and the Qail- 
gad soon followed the roving life of the Norsemen for veiy 
love of it Side by side their galleys ploughed the British 
seas ; side by side they fought, and together they shared the 
spoils of their plundering excursions; and not more dreaded 
along the coasts of the Scot or the Saxon were the daring 
Viidngs of the North, than the roving, loving Skotar-Vikings 
of Arran and Argyll } 

Under th^ leader, Begner Lodbrog, the Norsemen and 
the Gallgael invaded the Norwegian territories in Ireland, 
A.D. 856, and subsequently harried the Western coasts of 
England. During one of these expeditions, £egner was 

• The Western Islands were divided into the Sudreyjar and the 
Nordroyjar by the None writers. The former compriaed aU the 
Idandb to tbe south ol Mull; the latter^ MuU, axid all the IdandB 
north of it* 

t Chron. No. HI. in Innes* App. 
X The Gaels of the Western Isles early received the name ctf Skotar- 
Vikings or Oallf»ael — Gaelic pirates. Arcfroida, the oldest Norse 
writer we are acquainted with, mentions the occupation of the Heb- 
rides by the Skotar-VikingB. 

P 
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driven by a stona on the ahoies of NoTAiimberliuid. Ma, 
the Anglo-Saxon King, hastened to attack his scattered foioes, 

which he met and defeated, taking their chief, with many of 
his followers, pnsoners. On refusino;, with Norse pride, to 
make known his name,* the brave Regner was thrown into a 
pen filled with snakes^ and there died with the 9wan*a-eonff 
on his lips — "Qrynte vQde (TrtMne Kjendt$ de OaUens 
Siydme" — how tiie young pigs would gnmtif they knew the 
old boar's fatc.^}* 

Aulaf and Ivar, the sons of the Viking chie^ on hearing of 
their father's fate, raised a large force to avenge his death, 
and being joined hy Caittil-fin, who had succeeded Anm as 
leader of the Qallgael under Regner, invaded and devastated 
the coast of Northumberland. Ella, the King, was taken 
prisoner, a Lloud eagle was carved npon his l)ack by the sons 
of Eegner, and he was left, to die in the forest pen, where 
their fetther had snng his last wtan*9-Bong.l. 

Following up their success, Aulaf and Ivar sailed up the 
Clyde, harried its shores, and after a siege of four months^ 
took possession of the fortress of Alcluyd.§ 

Meantime Harald Harfager — the faii-haired — had suc- 
ceeded in conquering and consolidating the three-fold king- 
dmn of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark into one monarchy. 



* "I have been renowned in battle, but I never told my name to 
foe; yield to me, then shall thou know that the mark ol my sword is 

in many a field." — Oxxmn'a Poems. 

t Woi-Buec'b Panes and Norwpjj^iaiis, ]>. 38. X U'ifl, p. 33. 
§ Annals of Ulster. Waiti's Autiq. lliUsin, y. 108. 
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and in establishing liimself king, AJ>. 888 * The hostOe 

chiefs, who had resisted liis usurped supremacy, betook tliera- 
selves to their ships, and escaped to the Western Isles; thence 
issuing in great numbers, they invaded the iioids, and pillaged 
the coasts of the new kingdom of Norway, and returned 
loaded with booty to thdr sea-girt retreats. 

* 

Harald, provoked by tiiese outrages, assembled a large fleet, 

swept the western seas of the ships of these rebel cliiefs, 
subdued the Islands which had afforded them shelter, and 
after establishing Sigurd — one of his followers — Jarl of 
Orkney and Shetland, and leaving a few of his bravest Vi- 
kings in the Western Isles to seemre his conquests;, he re- 
turned to Norway with much booty and many fair captives.-t- 

No sooner, however, had the galleys of Harald left their 
shores, than the native chie& of the Hebrides rose against 
their foreign opprauora, slew many of them, and expelled 
othere from the T'^ lwi ndHL 

On the news of this revolt reaching Norway, Harald 
created Ketil — the son of Bioru — a chief of high laiik, Jarl 
of the Hebrides, and despatched him with a powerful fleet, to 
reconquer the Isles, and hold them in tributive dependency 
to the kingdom of Norway. The success of Ketil's mission 
was complete, bat no soona had he subdued the Gallgael 
chiefe than he proceeded to establish the independence of 
his Jarldom, by strengthening his fleet, forming alliances with 
the rebel Vikings who stUl infested the western seas of 
Europe, and finally by proclaiming himself King of the 

• Torfceus' History of Norway, Vol. II., b. ii., c. xii. 
t Torfajua' Orcadefi, pp. 10, H . 
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Hebridea* He was not bug &ted, howeTer^ to enjoy liis 
ti^cberoiisly-acqniied honours. He died soon After, and was 

consecrated to Odin, with the spear mark on his breast 

Ketil wa» succeeded by Nit 1, a native Gallgael chief, a d. 
91 4?, who was slain by his brother Sidrocf- On the success 
of the Northumberland expedition, Sidroc, who had maciied 
the daughter of Ivar Beenlose — the boneless — was put into 
possession of the tearitoiies of Ella, and, on the murder of his 
brother, became independent ELing of the Isles and Northum- 
berland 

Freed fi:om the galling yoke of their Norwegian oon- 
qneioTSv the Skotar-Vikings assumed tliar old restless pre* 
datory habita Secure within their Island and HighUmd 

fastnesses, they made frequent raids into the stratlis and 
glens of kScotland; whilst the galleys of Arran, Kintyre, and 
Islay invaded the Frith of Clyde, and harried the coasUanda 
of the Saxon Lowlandera An unrelenting hosiilK^ to the 
Scotch and Saxon intmders long continued to bum fiercely 
in the breasts of the descendants of Aum; and for several 
centuries the lawless Islemen were known as tlie VikLug or 
pirate Scots. The caim-covered moors of Arran, Aigyll, and 
the outer Hebrides are the traditionaiy battle-fields of many 
a fierce feud and raid of dan and race. 

But a common danger now menaced the independence of 
Scotland and the Western Isles, and induced a temporary 
alliance between the Scot and the Viking-GaeL From Ire- 

* Torffeiis' History of Norway, Vol. II., c. xxix. 
t Niel aud Sidroc are supposed to have been the issue of a Norwegian 
and Gaelic marriage. — Skene. 
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land, hordes of Korae pirates invaded the islet coasts of 
Scoiknd on the west^ and from the south the Anglo-Saxons 

pressed northwards, spreading themselves over the Lowlands, 
and threatening to inundate the whole of North Britain. 
Aula^ the son and snccessor of Sidioc, who is styled "Mea 
phrmanm inmdartm'' hy Saxon chroniders, in oider to 
secure a poweiM ally In protecting his territories fW>m 
foreign aggression, married the daughter of the Scottish 
King, Constantine ill. The kingdom of Northumberland, 
won from Ella by the sons of Regncr Lodbrog, was invaded 
and wrested from the GaUgad by Athelstane, the Anglo- 
Saxon king. Anlaf fled to Ireland, and retamed with 600 
ships and a large force of northmcD, jdned the Sndreyfar 
and Scottish fieel lUider Constantine III., off the Island of 
Aixan, landed on the shores of the Humber, and met the 
amy of Athelstane near Branauborg, a<d. 937.* The Norse 
Sagas tell of the valour and daring of Anlaf and his brave 
auxiliaries in the celebrated battile of Brunanborg; but Ihe 
nmnbers and determined resistance of the Saxons prevailed, 
and the broken forces of the Viking king were driven to their 
ships in hasty retreat, f 

Anlaf was sncoeeded by his nephew, Maccus MaoAiailt; 
bat the ascendancy of the Saxons was now complete Th^ 
not only retained possession of Korthnmberland, but reduced 
to tributive subjection many of the Islands of the GullgaeL 

To Maccus, succeeded his brother, Uofra MacArailt, as 

* Woitiace'b Daueu aud Norwcgiajib, p. ii-i. 
t Annals of Ubter. Waro*s Antiq., c. zxiv< 
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King of the Isles, who was slaiu in an Irish expedition, JlJ), 
989. 

The IsLesmen, weakened by tlieir struggles wiUi tiie 
Saxons, now became a prey to the ambition of Sigoid IL, 

Earl of Orkney. Uu tlie death of Gofra, Sigurd collected a 
large fleet from the Orkney and Shetland Islands, conquered 
the Hebrides, deposed their native chief, and appointed GiUi, 
a Norwegian of high rank, Jarl of the Islesw 

The Soottish King, MaLoohn II, took advantage of Sigozd's 
absence to invade, by sea and land, his possessions in the 
North of Scotland ; and no sooner had the Earl retuiiied to 
the Orkneys, than RaLpial, the son of Gofra MacArailt, 
instigated and assisted by the deposed natiye chiefs, wiested 
the Isles from GiUi, and established himself King of the 
Hebridea 

Sigurd, roused by these outrages, determined to punish 
the rebels and aggressors. After reducing and plundering 
the Western Isknds, he invaded the Scottish territories with 
a large forc^ met and defeated the army of Malcolm on the 
banks of the Beauley, and carried his deTastations as &r as 
the Frith of Tay. 

**The dweHingB were all deetaroyed, 
When he burnt every where, 
Danger and death were not awanting, 
As among dry reetla, the red Hames 
Sprung into the king<,lom 
Of the Scota." * 

Meantime the Norwegian power in Ireland was threatened 

* TorCBin* OrcadeB. 
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by the Iiuh, under Brian, their King. Sigurd cdlected a 
kige fleet fnm the Oikneys and Western Islands, and 

hastened to the assistance of his kinsman — Sigtiyg, King of 
Bubliii. Bravely tlie Norsemen fought on the bloody field 
of Clontarf, but victory was agaLust them. The forces of 
Siguid were scattered and driven to their ships^ and their 
brave duef was left amongst ike slain, with the zaven- 
pennon, which his mother wove, wrapped aionnd him as a 
winding-slxeet.* 

For about twenty years after Sigurd's death, the Gallgael 
appear to have governed the Isles by their own native chiefs. 

In 1034 they were reconquered by Earl Thorfin, the son of 
Sigurd IL Thorfin possessed all the ambition and fierce 
daring of his fether. He pushed his conquests into the very 
henrt of Scotland, wrested nine Jarldoms from the Scottish 
King, and compelled the Ostmen of Ireland to pay him 
tribute. But as age crept over the brave Earl, he grew weaiy 
of raid and conquest From a Ouldee recluse, he had gathered 
some stray truths of the Christian &ith, and with a new 
fervour stLiTing \ih soul, he set out on a j)ilgrimage to Rome, 
where he received the "indulgence" and blessing of the Pope. 
On his return to the OrkneySi he replaced the raven-pennon 
which had waved over many a victorious battle-field, with 
the banner of the cross encouraged the progress of Christianity 
throughout his dominions, and reigned peacefully till his 
death in 1074. f 

When the news of Thorfin's death reached Ireland, the 
Ostmen shook off their allegiance^ and in the flush of their 

* Ware^ Antiq., pp. 114, 115. t Orkneyinga Saga, p. 87. 
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restored independence, swept the coasts of Scotland with fire 
and swoid; wbikt Dianned, tbe son of Maelnambo, King of 
Doblin, invaded the territories of the OaUgad, and eatablieihed 

himself King of the Isles. 

He was succeeded by Godred — son of Sitric, an Irish chief 
— ^upon whose death f'iugal MacGk>dred became "reis Insu- 
ktnm," 

On the defieat of the Komegians by Harold, King of Eng' 
hind, at the battle of Stainfoid Bridge, Godred Orovan — ^the 

white-handed — ^who led tlie anny of the King of Norway, fled 
to the Hebrides with a few galleys, and deposed Piiigal, the 
Gallgael King, and expelled him from the Islea. After re- 
ducing the native chiefe to subjection^ Godred sailed for the 
Irish coast with a large force of SkotaroYildngs, and eventnaUy 
succeeded iii conquering Dublin and a great part of Leinster* 
Meantime, the growing power of Godred excited the 
jealousy of the Norwegian King, Magnus Barefoot. Overtures 
of alliance were made by Magnus to Malcolm Canmore, King 
of Scotland, and a treaty entered into, importing the oon- 
eession to Norway of all the Islands on the west coast of 
Scotland which could be circuumavigated by a sailing ship. 
After subjugatiug the Isles, Magnus caused his ship to be 
dragged over the narrow isthmus which connects the peninsolA 
of Kinl^f with the Mainland. The crafiy king sat himself 
at the helm, and steered bis galley through the chamiel cat 
out in the forest glade by tlie hauberks and axes of his 
followers ; and, by this wily artifice, Kintyre was wrested &om 

* Gregory's Highlands and lates, p. 6. 
t Now IWhert— a pboe over which veaaeb can 1)6 dra^{(6d<i 
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Sootiand, and united with the Sndze^ar or Sooth Isle^ in 
tribute to the kingdom of Norway, A.D. 1093.* 

Magnus having deposed Grodred, and establislied his son 
Sigurd, King of the Isles, returaed to Norway with his fleet, 
where he introduced the Highland dress amongst his subjects. 
Snozre Stnrleson, the Icelandic historian, who wrote towaxds 
the beginning of the thirteenth centmy, says: — "They,** the 
King and his foDowers, "went abont the streets with bare- 
legs, and wore shurt coats and cloaks, whence Magnus was 
called by Ms men 'Barford' or 'Baibeen,' 'Barefoot' or 
*Bareleg^"'t 

On the death of Msgnns^ Signid, his son, was crowned 
King of Norway. Qodred Crovan died in TsTay shortly after 

his defeat, leaving three sons, Lagman, Ilaiald, and Olave. 
Lagman, the eldest, succeeded to the throne of the Isles, 
vacated by Sigurd; but^ after an nnchequered reign of seven 
years, he departed on a pilgrimage to the Holy I^and, where 
he diedt 

Donald M'Fade, an Irish prince, was chosen regent during 
the minority of Olave, § and noon after was expelled from 
the Isles by his rebellious subjects. Olave the Bed, sor- 
named the ^Bitling" by Norse writers, now became King of 

* Magniis Barefootlft Ssgs. As late as the seventeenth century the 
peniiii^ula of Kiutyre was claBsed among the South Isles hy the 
Scottish Parliament. 

t Worsaee's Danes and Norwegians, pp. 288, 289. 
% Chron. Mannise. 
I HsxaU appeals to have died dnziqg the reagn of bis brother 

Q 
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tiie Sadrejjar. He is deaigiiated, in 
Mcmnirn ef Inmdartm.*'* 

Since their subjugation by Eegner Lodbrog, the native 
Gallcfapls had never ceased their stnio-fjles to throw off their 
allegiance to the crown of INorway; but the preponderance 
of the Norsemen in the Western Islands rendered every 
alstempt to regain their independence InefiectaaL Throngh- 
out Kintyre, and the immediately oontigaoos mainland, how- 
ever, their numerical strength was less formidable, and the 
native chiefs were frequently successful in expelUng their 
Viking oppiessors from their territories, and driving them 
into titeir Island fiistnessea 

Daring one of the pillaging raids of tKie Norwegians under 
Clave the E^d, the great Somerled is first introduced to 
Scottish history. His J&ither, GiUibrede — a petty Skotar 
Gaelic chief — of Morven, was dispossessed of his lands, and 
forced to seek refuge amongst the £arestis of his native glensi, 
from the Saxon supporters of Edgar, son of Malcolm Oan- 
more, whose daim to the crown of Scotland he had deter- 
minedly opposed 

GiUibrede is known to tradition as QWlyrede na'n Uaimh, 
or Gill of the CSave, and the mountain recess amidst the 
Morven wild% where the old chief lay concealed from his 
Anglo-Saxon foes, is still regarded wit^ feelings of reverence 
by the modem Gael of Argyll. The youthful Somerled, shut 
up with his father in these native solitudes, brooded over his 
misfortunes — ^his soul thirsting to avenge his own and his 
father's wrongs upon his powerfol oppressors. An ancient 

• Chron. MeilroB. 
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fiagment MSL hefpxa to relate that "Somerled, the son of 
CHlberty li^gan to miiae on the low condition to wMeh he and 

his father were reduced, and kept himself at lirst very re- 
tired." An invasion of Morven drew Sonierled from his 
retreat With a few followers he attacked the YikiDg 
aggrresson^ and drove them to their ships. Encouraged by 
the display of Inaveiy and soccesafol daring in their yonth- 
fnl leader, Gael and Scot alike flocked to his standard. 
Morven, Argyll, and Lochaber were successively swept of 
the Fiongal intruders, and a powerful kingdom was ere long 
established, with Somerled at its head, who assumed the title 
of Bcguliu^ or Lord of Argyll* 

Meantfane, the Islands of Anan and Bate, which, for three 
centuries, had conuiiued in possession of the Sudi'eyjar kings, 
in tributive sulijection to Norway, were wrested from the 
Norwegians by David 1; and in 1135 they ynstB conferred 
1^ treaty on SomeiM, and formally annexed to the hiiigdom 
of Argyll -f- 

Whilst the cession of these Islands secured for a Lhnc to 
Scotland the Mendly alliance of Somerled, and increased the 
power and rescurces of the new kingdom which interposed 
between the aggressive Norse Jarls and the Scottish Main- 
land, it still further contributed to deepen the feelings of 
hostility which existed between the Norsemen of the outer 
Isles and the Skotar-Ga,els of Argyll, and occasioned inc^sant 
raids and feuds between the two rival kingdoms. 

The anny of Olave the Bed was meanwhile greatly strength- 

* Gregory's llighlanda and Isles, p. 12. 
t Skene's BIgUuids of Scotland, Vol. U., p. 41. 
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ened by remforoementB from Norway, and Someiled, perodv- 
isg Mb inability to contend mSk his powerM antagonist, 
secured the tnmqnillity and hidepoidence of his people by a 
marriage with Effrica or Kachel, the daughter of Olave, a.d. 
1140. The fruits of this marriage were three sons — ^DugsU* 
K^inald, and An g li c 

OkTe died In 1154^ after a reign of forty yean. He was 
sncceeded by his son, Godred the Bhudr, whose tyrannical 
govenimeiit alienated the afFectiona of his subjects, and even- 
tually stirred up a powerful faction under Thorfinn, a Nor- 
wegian chief of Man, which had for its object the expulsion 
of Godred, and the enthronement of Dngall, the eldest son of 
Somerled, as King of the Isles, 

The petty chiefs of the Siidrcyjar were readily induced by 
Thorfinn to joui the rebellion, and promise their allegiance to 
Dngall, whilst Somerled raised a fleet of eighty vessels from 
Azran, Bute» and AigyU, to depose the Eiongal chie^ and 
reduce the Island of Man. Scarcely had Somerled cleared 
sight of the Isles, when he obsenred the dark Ibie of Godred's 
fleet approaching in the distance, — then the flash of shields 
and the glistening of amis were reflected on the waters in the 
pale moonlight The Gallgael chie^ as was his costom, lashed 
his galleys to those of his Noise foes; then fiercely the battle 
raged The clamour of the war-eiy, tlie clash of steetl, and 
the shrill scream of the affrighted sea-fowl, were echoed back 
in the stillness of night As morning broke upon the scene 
of cainage, and victory continued undecided, a truce was 
declared and a compronuse effected between the contending 
cfaie& Qodred ceded to his nephews — ^the sons of Somerled^ 
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all tlie Sooth Mat, wliilflt Somerled agreed to respect the 
antiioTity <^ the fiongal chief over the Islaiid of Man and 

the Nordreyjar.* 

But scarcely two years had elapsed from the date of this 
treaty when the ambitioiis Somerled invaded the Isle of Man 
with a fleet of fifty-three gaUeye^ dethroned Qodred, and 
forced (he petty Norwegian chiefi; into aUegianoe. 

The possessions and militant resources of Somerled became 
now so formidable as to disturb the tranquillity, and evm 
threaten the independence of the IScottLah kingdom. The 
ahipa of the Qallgael chief swept the west coast of Scotland, 
and maintained an undisputed supremacy over the whole of 
the Western Islands, whilst the Kernes and Gallowglasses of 
Arran and Argyll harried the Scotch and Saxon hamlets 
within the Highland ^ens and along the Lowland borders. 

In 115S a treaty was entered into between Somerled and 
Malcolm the Scottish King; which for centuries afterwards 
formed an epoch in the charter chronology of Sootland.*f* 

But the faithlessness and continued encroachments of 
Somerled at la.st roused Malcolm to the necessity of curbing 
the ambition and anogance of his rival neij^bour king, and 
great pcepaiations were made for invading his dominiona 
Somerled hastened to anticipate the threatened aggression. 
From the Isle of Man, the Nordreyjar and the Sudreyjar, he 
assembled a large foice, which was fiulher increased by 
auxiiiaiies &om Norway and Ireland. The entire flotilla 

♦ Chron. Maonice— Gregory's Ilighlands and lales, p. 14. 
t Ghalmers* C^dedonia, VoL I., p. 626. 
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consisted of one hnndved and sixty galleys, manned and 
equipped worthy of the biwrest foe, — 

" On each gay deck they might behold 

Lances of bUhJ or crests of gold, 
And haul>crks with their burruHh'd fold 
That ahimmer'd fair and free." * 

Somevled proceeded up the Frith of Clyde with liis 
formidable armament — cleaving many of his ships stranded 
on the shores by the receding tide — till he arrived at Ren- 
frew, where he sncceeded in effeelang a landing. Scarcely, 
howem; wefe his heterogeneona forces fonned mto battle- 
array, than t}iey were fbrionaly assailed by the Scottish army, 
imder Walter the High Steward. The impetuosity of the 
attack threw the invaders into inextricable confusion. After 
repeated attempts to regain their position, they were driven 
to thnr ships, leaving their hitherto victorious leader — the 
brave Somerled — amongst the dain on the battle-field, 

A-D. llGi.f 

After the death of Somerled, J the Sudreyjar were divided 
between his three sons, Dugall, Seginald, and Angus. Mull, 
Tiree^ OoU, and Jnia fell to the possession of Dng^; Islay 
and Eintyie to Beginald; and Bnte to Angus, whilst the 
Isle of Man reverted to Oodred the Blaekg 

* Lend of tii0 Ides, 
t Chnnu IdteOros, 170. GillBcoliim, the Km of Somerled by a 

previous marriage, was also slain. 

:{: Somerled is described by an ancient Sennachie as "a well-tempered 
man, in bod}' ' ltn|K'ly, of a fair, piercing eye, of a middle stature, and 
of quick digcernment." — Gregory's Highlaitds and Isks^ p. 16. 
§ Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 17. 
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Airaii appeals to have been divided between Bcginald and 
Angita, and may have been the occasion of the fierce qnamL 
which raged between the two brothers. On the death of 

Angus, who was slain vdth. his three sons by the men of 
Skye in 1210, the Clyde Islets were seized by his brother 
Beginald* 

The aH^giance of the two Sndzegrjar chiefe, BngaQ and 
Beginald, appears to have been equally shared between Nor- 
way and Scotland, but repeated attempts were made by the 
Gallgael to throw off the yoke of their oppressors, and re- 
establish their independence. A castle was built and forti- 
fied by Beginald on the Holy Isle in TAmifli^}^ Bay^i* and 
from the monntsin fiutneases and fittest-dad glens of Atran 
and Aigyil, the daring Gallgael made frequent forays into 
the teiTitories of the Scots. 

Reginald survived his brotlier Dugail, and, according to 
the Celtic law, succeeded to his possessions. From the 
former, sprung the MacDonalds of Islay and the MacBuari of 
Bute; and from the latter, descended the fiunilies of AigyU 
and Lorn, J 

On the death of Reginald, § Donalii, his eldest son, suc- 
ceeded to Islay, and Eoarl to Bute, whilst the Islands pre- 

* GrogoiyVi HighTudii and Ules. Cbnm. MymiaB. 

t New Statistical Account. 
t Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 18. 
§ Reginald was one of the most distinguished warriors of tliese war- 
like times. I le is said to have lived for three years without entering a 
bouse where a Hre had been kindled, iu order to harden his frame for 
» life of danger and priTatkni. 
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viowsly held by Dngall reverted to Reginald's nephews — 
Dugali, Scrag, and Dnncao. 

Daring the reign of Alexander IL, Btremioiu efforts were 
made for lihe siibjiig^tioii of tiie Western Isles^ and their 
annexation to the kingdom of Scotland; bnt the Island 
chiefs were equally mu\ruittmg in their stniggles, to secure 
their independence alike of Scottish and Norwegian domina- 
tion. Whilst Bugall, Scra^ and Duncan endeavonr^ to 
shake off the yoke of Norway in Ishiy and Aigyll, Angos* 
and Enari fortified and garrisoned the castles of Brodidc, 
Molassa, and Rothesay; and, by forming alliances with the 
maranding Vikings of the north seas — whoso galleys stiU 
infested the shores of the Western Islands — they considerably 
inereased their power; defied the authorify of the Scottish 
"Eiag; and devastated the lands and hamlets along the shores 
of the Clyde. 

Alexander, the High Steward of ScotlMid, who had married 
Jean, granddaughter and heiress of Angus MacSomerled, 
seiaed the opportnnily which these encroacbments afforded 
him, to invade the Islands of Arran and Bute, and establish 
his elaim to their possession, by right of Ms marriage with 
the daughter of their former chief Whilst the Norwegian 
power in the Sudreyjar was being threatened by the Scotch, 
Allan, Earl of GaUoway — the daring chief of a lawless and 
piratical people— invaded and sobjngated the IsUind of Maaf 

Olave the Black, the Manx Jarl, fled to Norway, and be- 

• The Angitt Mor of the SennachieEH-Son of Donald, 
t The GalwcigiKiis were it thk time TirtoaUy independent of Soot- 
land. 
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sought the asdstanoe of King Haoo. *'He reported many 

strong Lxi i jssions vtfcered agsmst the Norwegians by the 
Earl, who hiiited that tlie sea was not more impracticable to 
Norway, thaii from Norway to Scotland, and that the Nor- 
wegian harbours were not inaccessible to saeh as would 
plimder them." Haco, roused by these tannts, despatched 
Olave with a laige annament to zeoonqoer the Ishmd c$ Man 
and the Clyde Islets, and to coerce their chiefe into allegiance. 
Olave arrived safely at Lslay, attacked and dispersed the fleet 
which the sons of Dugall had raised to oppose him, swept 
the coasts of Islay and Kintyre, and forced many of the 
GaDgad to join his expedition. After reducing the outer 
Sadre3rjar, Olave sailed up the Clyde, conquered the Island 
of Arran, and landing in Rothesay Bay, besieged the fortress 
of Bute. The castle was strongly garrisoned and gallantly 
defended by the Scotch. From its walls they poured down 
boiling pitch and lead upon the Norwegians, whose every 
attack was repulsed by the spears and missiles of the besieged. 
Olave, therefore^ built a covering of boards, beneath which his 
men fought scathelessly, and with their axes and hauberks 
proceeded to hew down the walls of the fortress. In three 
days the castle was razed to the ground, the garrison slain or 
taken prisoners, and the merciless victors^ with their captives 
and booty, embarked in their galleys, leaving behind them 
the wasted fiums and smoking ruing of the hamlets of Bate.* 

* Chronicon Mannios. A Scotch Icnight, who was taken prisoner, 
purcliased his freedom })y the jiaymcnt of 3> >0 mcrka of refined silver. — 
Bute Inventory. The B. I. dates the siege in 1226, but it must have 
been some years later tliaii this. 

R 
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Olavc, on his return, succeeded in evading the fleet of 
Allan, Earl of Galloway, which was prepaied to meet him, 
and after cruising along the coasts of Argyll, he proceeded to 

Man, and expelled the Galwegians from the Island, whilst 
the Norwegian fleet sailed northwards, swept the Westeni 
Islands^ and returned to Norway. 

On tiie departure of the Norse galleys fccm the Clyde, 
Alexander, the Soottish King, made ovwtares to Haoo for 
the purchase of the Western Islands, which were haughtily 
refused. He therefore resolved to acqnire, hy force of arms, 
what he had failed to obtain by strategy. He speedily raised 
a poweEfiil fleet, which he commanded in person, reduced the 
inner Hebrides — ^Axran, Bute, and lihe Cumbraes — and ex- 
pelled the Norwegians whom Olave had left to retain posses- 
sion of tlieni. After rounding the Mull of Kiiityre, lie sailed 
northwards, in order to invade Angus in his native stronghold, 
and coerce him into tribntive allegiance to the Scottish crown; 
but on his arrival at Kerrar% a Uttle Island near the coast of 
Mull, Alexander was seized wi(& a fever, of which he died on 
the 8th July, 1249.» 

Alexander III. was no less strenuous than In's father in 
his endeavours to annex the Western Islands to Scotland. 
Whilst the Earl of Boss devastated the Northern Hebrides, 
the Scottish Eing compelled t^e chie& of the Sndreyjar to 
acknowledge his supremacy. 

Meantime, Ruari and the Gallgael chiefs who had been 
dispossessed of their lands, fled to Norway, and informed 
Haco of the cruelties and aggressive measures of the Scotch. 

* Fordim, lib. is. o. 63. 
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The Norwegiaii King made immediate prepaiadons finr the 
reconquering of the Hebrides and the invading of Scotland. 
He embarked with a powerful fleet; and arriving at Ronohls- 
voe,* in the Shetlands, he strengthened his armament by 
levies from the Isles and the Mainland. Tlience, sailing 
soothwardSj Haoo forced the Island chiefis to join his expedi- 
tion, and being met by Magnns^ King of Man, vitih the 
Manx fleets he foimd himself at the head of an armament of 
two liimdi'ed galleys. -f* Eveiyniing promised favourably for 
the success of the JNorwegians. Their long dark galleys, 
with their gilded dragon |ux>ws» flung their shadows on the 
dear sui&ce of the ocean mizror; and apeaxs^ and swords, 
and buiniahed shields, gleamed and flashed in the autumn 
sunlight The songs of the scalds floated about in the still 
twilight, broken hy a thousand eehoes from island cliffs and 
mountain glens, stiiriug the hearts of the brave Norsemen 
with the fierce lusts of conquest and gloiy, and inciting th^ 
to rival the daring deeds of the heroes of WalhaUa. 

Whilst the Norw^ian fleet lay at anchor off the little 
Island of Gigha, Haco despatched five of his galleys, under 
Ruari, to subjugate the Clyde Islets, and fifty more to 
devastate the coasts of Kintyre. Buari besieged and took 
the castles of Airan and Bute, and plundered the Islanda 
On the submission of Angos — the Begnlus of Arran and 
Kint>yre — ^the ships sent to lay waste his possessions were 

* Haco arrived at RonoldBvoc on 7t]i July, 1263. Tlie date has 
been ascertained by an annular ecli^^ of the Buu, mentiouod by the 
King's Scald in his aeooont of tike expedition. 

t Baools Expedition. 
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recalled, bat a thousand stirks and bollodcs from the MIU 
of Anan and Asgyll were demanded by Haco as the tiibnte 
of his alle^nee.* 

Hcico now rounded Kintyre with his fleet, aiicliored in 
Kilbiannan Sound, and proceeded to assemble his land forces 
in the Island of Arraa j* On reoeiving messages from the 
Scottish King ivith a ixeaJty of peaces a trace was dedaied. 
Alexander offered to cede to Norway the whole of the 
Western Islands conqnered by Magnns Barefoot in 1093, 
excepting the Clyde Islets — ^Aiinii, Bute, and the Cumbraes — 
over which he claimed the right of Scotland's supremacy. 
But the nnconditional surrender of the whole of the Hebrides, 
Nordreyjar and Sndre^ar, would alone satisfy the ambitions 
demands of the Norwegian King, and confident in the strength 
of his armament, he proceeded to enforce his claims by in- 
vading the Scottish Maiuknd.| 

Magnns, King of Man, was despatched with sixty ships to 
. devastate the shores of Loch Long— SkipaQoidr. Airiving 
at the head of the Loch, as Stnria relates, "the persevering, 
shielded warriors of the thrower of the whizzing spear drew 
their boats across the broad isthmus. Oui" fearless tioops, 
the exactors of contribution, with flaming brands wasted the 
popnlons Islands in the lake, and the mansions aronnd its 
circling bays."§ 

Whilst Haco witii his fleet bore down upon the Ayrshire 

* Haco\s Expedition; Gr^^oiy^s Highlanda and iaie&\ Worsaee^B 
Danes and Norwegians, 
t New Stftttttioal Acoonnt. | HaM>*B Expedition, pp. 14-'19. 
f Loch Lotiioiid--Lolnitefni. 
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ooRSt^* the dark donds which had hung heavily over Uie 
smnznits of Qoatiyi and Ben Ghnnis C(rept in mtirl^ folde 
athwart the heavens, portending an approaching tempest 

Ere long the miiig wind began to whistle through the cord- 
age of the Norwegian galleys, and the crested waves to break 
in sheets of foam against their dragon prows, till their oaken 
timbers creaked, and the stoat hearts of the Koisemen quaked 
with fear. Ten of Haco's ships were wrecked on the shores 
of Loch Long. Others were torn from their moorings off 
the Cumbrae Isle, and driven ashore near Lai^s. A super- 
stitious dread seized the minds of the Norsemen : — " Our 
sovereign,'' says Storla^ *' encountered the horrid power of 
enchantment, and the abominations of an impious race. A 
tempest, magic raised, blew upon our warriors ambitious of 
conquest, and against the floating habitations of the brave. 
The roaring billows dashed shielded companies on the Scot- 
tish strand. ' f 

Meantime the army of the Scottish King was seen ap- 
proaching along (ihe heights behilid the little hamlet of 
Largs — 1500 knights and barons mounted on fleet Spanish 

chargers, and a numerous force of foot soldierd armed wiLli 

* At this time **tlie aooonnta of the Shetill of Ayr oontain a note 
of the exgeauM of the master gunner, BalistariuSi inth his two watdi- 

men and porter in the King's Castle of Ayr; the expense of repairing 
the castle itsolf ; a payment of messengers who thrice went as spies on 
the King uf Norway; wages to tlie watchers of tlie Kinj^'s ships for 
twenty-three weeks; three dozen of bow-staves; and tlie price of 
oalmeal, wheat, cows, salt, and wine for the garrison." — ScoUand in 
th» MddU Ag«$t pb 128. 

t Haoo^ £xpeditioii. 
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bowB and speus, commasided by the High Steward of Soot- 
land — under the King in person. 
About 900 of the Norwegians sneoeeded in effecting a 

lancling near Largs; 200 of these occupied a neiglibouriiig 
height, but on the advance of the Scotiish army, tliey were 
driyen ftom their position. Their retreat threw the Nor- 
wegian resem into disorder. In vain the followers of Haoo 
endeavooied to rally and defend themselTes behind their 
shattered galleys. A few put off in their ships, but were 
engulfed in the suif ; others fled along the bhore, but were 
pnrsaed, overtaken, and sl^ The timely anlYal of rein- 
forcem^ta fiom the fleet secured a temporary advantage 
over the Scots. Their King was woimded in the face by an 
arrow, and Alexander, the High Steward, was slain; but the 
discomfited Norsemen were in turn speedily forced to reti-eat 
and trust their safety to theii' tempest-tossed galleys. 

As the storm continued to lage with unabated fhiy, no 
farther attempts were made to haaatd another landing. A 
truce vros granted to the Norwegians to bnry their dead 
Ovir the slain the sepulchral mound was raised to the 
mournful chant of the bards, and the wailing of the wind in 
the neighbouring wood* 

Haco thereafter proceeded to collect the remains of his 
once noble armament^ and, sailing down the Frith, anchored 
in Lamlash Bay, where he lay for a few days to repair his 
shattered galleys.*!* thence rounded the Mull of Kiutyre, 

* Ilaco's Expedition, 
t Hoco is said to have betstowixl Arran at thi& time ou a chief, 
named Maxgad. It ww whilst lying in Lamlash Bay that Ivar Uolm, 
the old comrade of Haoo, diod.»Aico^« Es^editiotu 
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and prooeeding northwards^ reached the Orkneys 'on 29ih 
October. There the heart-broken King died ax weeks after- 
wards, wiih llie chronicles of his ancestors sounding in his 
ears, and was buried in the grand old church of Saint Mag- 
nus, in Kirkwall.* 

On the death of Haco, the Hebrides were swept by a 
powerful fleets and the submisBion of the Insular chie& to 
Scotland for a time effectually enforced. 

In 1266 a treaty was concluded with Hakonson, King of 
Norway, by wliich the entire Western Islands were ceded to 
Scotland for the payment of 4000 marks sterling, and a 
yearly tribute of 100 markaf The Cljdid Islands were 
thereupon confirmed in the possession of James» son of Alex- 
ander, High Steward of Scotknd. 

The traces of Norwegian occupation arc less remarkable in 
the southern than in the northern Hebrides. 

In MuU, Lewis, Harris, Skye, eta, not only are Scandina- 
vian names of places abnndanf^ but the pecnBar Norse <7pe 
of featnres is fireqnently to be met with amongst the inhabi" 
tsnts, who also possess all the old Norse Viking's love of the 
sea, which heaves and surges around their Island coasts. 

In Kintyre, and the Islands of Colonfiay, Oransay, Jura, 
and Lslay, Scandinavian etymons are less nmnenras, but suffi- 
dently so, to indicate the former existence of a consider- 
able Norwegian colonisation. In Islay, the II of the Sagas — 
which is said to be named after Yula, a DaniBh princess, 

• TorfttuB* HiBtory of Norway, IV., S4S. 
t Ihere is a tnuMoipt ol the treaty in a very old MS. in tlie 
B^jister Hotiae, Edinlniigh. 
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wIlo lies buried beneath two large monoliths in Kuock Bay * 
— there is a terraced mound sinular to the celebrated Thing 
or Tynwald Wl in the Isle of BCan, where the Manx £ings 

held their courta of justice in the halcyon days of Norse 
supremacy. Many old traditions, too, of the Norwegian 
Vikings still linger about these Islands; and spears^ and 
8woida> and Danish axes have been dng up from thdr mossy 
beds in the ^eia and moorhmds, by the native agricnl- 
tnralist 

The Inner Suclrc} i:! r — An an, Bute, and the Ciimbraes — 
from their contiguity to the Scottish mainland, were chiefly 
inhabited by the Scotch or Skotar-Gaels, who, as we have 
seen, frequently attemqited to shake off the galling yoke of 
their Norwegian oppressors. 

In Anan, a few Scandinavian etymons exist in the names 
of the bays and estuaries of the Island, where the Viking 
rovers found a safe harbourage for their galleys, and an easy 
ingress to their plundering forays — h6nce» Brodick or Broad- 
wkkff Booitddie,X Glenashe2a2e» Ghus^,§ Lochxanaa^H and 
OofA/ell. ^ It is probable, too, that the derivation of Whiting 
' — ^Whiting Bay — in sj^ite of the popular notion, is of purely 
Scandinavian origin. Near the southern extremity of the 
Bay, at the entrance to Glenashdale, there is a hill known as 
Knocklecsilen— Consultation Hill— where the andent inhabi- 

* Woreaee's Danes and Norwegians in Scotland, 
t Wick— Dan, Creek, or Bay. I Dale or daiil—eL valley. 

S Stecttadr—^ plaoe. 
I A-Ey-Maad^LoclirniiiWr— The Loch of Amii% Ide. 
Y Fell-fja]l--a locl^ axNiiitMii. 
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tantB arc aaid to hare held their deliberation meetings in 
times of threatened invasion.* By the Norsemen these hills 

were known as Tings or Things — Leuce Wliiting — and from 
the lynwald of the Bay, the Norse Jarls could watch the 
movements of their Scotch and Saxon foes on the Lowhind 
coast 

The impress of Norwegian domination in Bate is now 

almost entirely effaced, and scarce a vestige remains of 
tlie bold Viking nicrctuiuies, wlio held their revels in the 
old Castle of Rothesay during the sovereignty of Somorkd 
and Bnaii; whilst the Norwegian name of the Oombrae Isles 
— Kwnreyar — seems to indicate that they were inhabited 
chiefly by the CSmri or Gfaelat 

The civilisation of the inhabiUntji of the Sudi-eviar. duniifr 
the Norwegian supremacy, was not less advanced than that 
of their Scotch and Saxon neighbours. Their ships were 
similar to the long galleys of the Norsemen — built with suc- 
cessive banks of oars — and many of them sufficiently large 
to cany several hundred men.t They possessed a consider- 
al)le fleet of these long galleys, with which they swept the 
Frith of Clyde, invaded the fiords of the Saxon coasts, 
and intercepted the iichly-&eig|hted sloops of the Gnild- 
btethren monks. Arran, IsUy, and Aigyll were the em- 
poriums of these plundering raids and daring piradea. The 

♦ Headrick's Arran, p. 103. 

t Worsapc's Danes and Norwegians, p. 277. 
I llaco's ship was built cntiivly of oak, contained tweaty-seveu 
banks of oare, and wa8 ornamented with richly-carvod dragons over- 
laid viiih gold. 

8 
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wine and the spioes, which were the exdnsive hunuies of the 
nobility and privileged monks of the Soottkh Mainland, were 

oftentimes the coiiiiiiuii fare of the petty Island chiefs iii their 
rude strongholds, whilst the Skotar-Viidng lover adorned hia 
bride with the silken robes, the chaina, and brooches, and 
bracelets^ of which he had despoiled the Saxon maid in her 
sonthern home, 

l>ut thouj^h the Skotar- Vikings of the Isles were ever 
ready to enrich themselves at the expense of their neighbours, 
they were not the less industrious in the cultivation of their 
lands, and possessed nndispnted exceHenoe in the practice of 
many useful and ornamental arta A poet of the North, in 
describing a dress unusually gorgeous in its fabric and colour, 
adds — that it was si.nni by the Sudreyjar.* Angus is styled 
by Sturla — ^"the distributor of the beauteous ornaments of 
the hand;'' and the inhabitants of Bate are described as ''the 
forlorn wearers of rings.'' Even in science and literature, 
they obtained no inconsiderable disianetioiLt The sons of 
the chiefs received their education with the favoured Saxon 
youth in the schools and monasteries of Ireland, and the 
numerous remams of oratories and chapels throughout the 
Isles and Western HigUands testify to the zeal and fidelity 
of the GaDgael Christian teadiers. 

The history of the Norwegiaiis in the Isles is chequered by 
many a cniel raid and lawless aggression. Smoking hamlets, 
wasted lands, and desecrated diurches, were left in the track 

* Joliti?''riiic's T.fvlbrokar — Stanza XV. 
t Macpherson's Illiuitrations of Scottish History, under word ^^Ilis.** 
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of dieir forays and conquests; bat whilst our hearts fieese 

vnth lioiTor as we contemplate the cruelties, oppressions, and 
devastations entailed by these merciless isuii.s of Odin, our 
breasts heave with the warm glow of adiuiiation as we think 
cf their indomitable energy^ their unflinching braveiy, and 
Uie manly independence of their dhamcter. 
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"Fan in the nudst^ a migbiy pile arose, 
Wliflfe iroD-grated gatee thesr strengtii oppoee 

To each invading step; and strong and steep 
'I'he battU»<l walls arose, tlie fusse sunk deep. 
Slow round the fortress loUVl thti sluggish tilrcam, 
And high in middle air the warders' turrets gleam." 

Prior to the seventeenth century, the awonl the charter, 
and the stronghold the confinnatoiy grant of the lands and 
fermes of the lawless chieftains of the Highlands and Ishinds 
of Scotland; and hence it is that the few historical notices 

we possess of Arriui, after the departure of tlie Norsciueii, 
are chiefly connected with its Castles and Peels, around 
which the waves of neighbouring aggression surged and 
broke, leaving in their wane the wreck of ruined walls and 
wasted fields. 

Tlie old castles and fortalices of the Western Highlands 
are characterised V)y Ih* massive solidity and rude simplicity 
of their construction. They generally consisted of three to 
four stories. The lower story was used as a dungeon, the 
second as a guard-room for the garrison, and the third 
contained the grand-hall, were dwelt the baron, or the 
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keeper, and hia family; whilst the rode wsr-engmefi of tlie 
times were bristling from the topmost battlements. 

The Peel, or Bastle-housc of the petty cliicf, owed its 
Security more to the natural advantages of ita situation, than 
to the architectural suMdency of its d e fenoea. Like the 
fianmial Oastiei, the most psomineat and important part of 
the bnilduig was the doiQon or keepi The apartments were 
placed one above another, with a long narrow stairway 
communicating with each, which could be easily defended 
Si^dnst attack by a few bold catherans; whilst scattered 
aronnd, were Uie mde cots of the vassals or retainers of the 
cbie^ who were ever ready to rally annmd him in times of 
danger. 

Situatc<I upon some cmstland cmineuce, with the sea- 
fowl screaming around their gray towers, and the surf beat- 
ing against their base^ or rising from some rocky isLet> 
imbedded in monntain tarn, or inaccessible liowland morass, 
these ohl feudal strongholds were usnally places of great 
strength, and oftentimes of impregnable security. 

Thoui^h the Islands and Higlilauds of Scotland may not 
vie with England in the number and maguificr'nee of their 
castelUted ruins^ we have good reason to believe that ere 
their coasts and borders were swept by civil strife and 
Southern foe, they possessed numerous fortified bufldiii<^s, 
and these of no mean architectuial pret^jnsions. During 
the protracted and dij>astrous struggle for the Scottish crown, 
one hundred and thirty-seven castles, fortalices, and towers 
were razed to the ground by King Robert the Bruce^ who 
taught his peoxde to trust for protection to the woods^ the 
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monsaes, and tike motintain ftstnesses of tiieir countiy, rather 
than to stone trails and gsrriBons;* and many a Lochmaben, 

Dunbar, aiid Caerlaverock may have reai-ed tliek formidable 
buttresses along the rocky cliffs of our Island coasts, and 
within our Highland glens, of which no Yestige now remains. 

No Island of the West had moie need of its Castles and 
Feels, than the little Island of Airan, in those tronbbns 
times of Scottish history. Situated on the very confines of 
feudal ^itiiic, and cuuuiunding the entrance to the Frith of 
Clyde, its glens and its bays were frequently swept by 
neighboiuing raid and £oiejgn invasion. But the biave spirit 
of the Gallgael beat in the hearts of the Airan men; and 
when the descendants of tibose roving-bving Skotar-Yildngs 
of Islay and Argyll souglit to harry the shores of their Island 
home, they armed themselves for defence, and fortified the 
castles around their coast; and so the Branded of Anun 
and Bute arose, with all the traditional daring of their' 
ancestors, to meet and oppose the lawless Eemes and Galkw- 
glasses of the rebel Island Lords. 

The good Dean of the Isles — Donald Monro — ^writing about 
Arrau towards the middle of the sixteenth century, says: — 
" Herein are thie oastils, — one callit Braizay, pertaining to 
the Earle of Anane; ane uther anld hooee callit the castil of 
the heid of Lochienasay, ])ertaimng likewise to the said Earle, 
and the third callit Castil Douuaiu, pertaining to ane of the 
Stuarts of Bute's bluid." t 

* Fordun, Book XU., chap. x. Appendix, Note X. 
t Deacription of Wesiem Islos. 
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is situated towards the north side of Brodick Bay. Its 
toilets alone are seen from sea or shore, peering from amidst 
Inxnilant dmnps of beech and fir, and bathed in the gray 
shadows of Ben Ghaionl, whose ragged peaks, swathed in 

iiioiiii[;ii]i mist, tower beliiiid in grand magnificence. 

About 1306, it is noticed as "ane stith castell of stane/'f 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centuiy it is thus de- 
seribed: — ^''The castle is bnilt in an oUong form; from south 
to north &ere is a wall of two stories high that encompasses 
the castle and tower; the space within the wall, on the south 
side the castle, is capable of mnst-ering a battalion of men. 
The castle is four stories high, and has a tower of great 
height joined to the north side; and that has a bastion ckse 
to it^ to which a lower bastion is added The south and 
west sides are surrounded by a broad wet ditch, but the east 
and west sides do not aduiit of a wet ditck The gate looks 
to the east" J 

Since Martin wrote, the castle has undergone considerable 
alterations and additiona The rode massiye bastion, with 
its parapet and embrasures built by Cromwell on the north- 

east side of the building, stUl remains ; but towards the south, 
facing the bay, a new tower was erected a few years ago, 

* Brethwio— Biathwik-— Bietbwik— Brathmc--Bi»dewik^ 
— Brodick. 

t The Brus— Spftlding Club, 
t Martin's Western Islands, pp. 222, 223. 
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containing the principal entrance, with a magnificent oaken 
balustrade commnnicalang from the hall to the upper apart- 
ments. 

The grouuds sun-ouudiiig the castle have been tastefully 
remodelled. A forest of old trees and young saplings extends 
hdnnd^ beyond the park, whilst in fronts and nearest the 
bay, there is a terraced lawn of the richest emerald, stodded 
with clumps of evergreens, and chequered with parterres of 
the rarest exotics, which luxuriate here as in the soil of their 
own sonny climea 

The old castle is bdieved to date its origin from a circular 
fortlet of the early Islanders, which is said to have occupied 
the site of the ptresent binlding,* but n^tiier tradition nor 
history helps us to discover by whom the primitive fortlet 
was demolished, or at what period the castle of " Brethwic " 
was built 

About the middle of the tweUth century Somerled the Great 
is said to have buOt a fortress on the Holy IsUind,t which, 

with the castle of Rothesay, in Bute, formed the outguards of 
the insular possessions of the Noi wt gians, prior to the final 
cc«sion of tliese Islands to Scotland by Haco in 1263. 

The Island of Arran, with its commanding situation, its 
extent> and tiie fine natural harbours whidi indent its shores, 
must have been a place of considerable importance in these 
early times, and it is probable that ere Somerled had built 
the fortress of Melansey, the castle of Brodick was protecting 
the wick, with the little galley fleet of the Viking Islanders 
moored along its beach. 

* New Statistical Acoouiit. f Ibid. 
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During the invasioii of Haco» the eastle was reduced I17 
the Norwegians,* but it appears to have been soon after 

rebuilt by James, the High Steward of Scotland, who re- 
ceived possession of the Island of Arrau on the death of his 
father. 

Towaidi the end of the thirteenth oentoiy the Hi^ 
Steward appears to have conferred the lordship of Arran and 

the governorship of Brodick Castle on his kinsman, Sir John 
Montcith — whose brother was at this time warden of the 
castle of Rothesay, under Edward Lf Blind Hany thus 
refers to him: — 

'^Sir John Monteith was then of Arran lord. 
To Wallace came and made a plain record, 
With witnesB tiiere bj bis oath he him band, 
Lawly to keep to Wallace awl 8ccASk3ad."% 

The people of Aixan were staonch adherents of Wallace 
and Brace dnxing the wars with En^^and: — 

"Good warttond men of Airan and Bauchliei 
Fra 11107 be warned tbey will all come to me," 

ezdaSmed Wallace when enconraging his followers; and not 
in vain. The Braadani of Arran and Bute flocked aronnd 

the standard of Sir John Stewart — ^the nephew of Monteith — 
on the field of Falkirk, their tall, athletic frames exciting 

♦ Aikman's History of Scotland, Vol. T., p. 880. 
t Rotuli Scotia\ Vol. I., pp. .'Jl, 32. 
X Blind Harry's Wallace, B. VII., p. 188. Though we have given 
this quotiition from Blind Harry, we by no means uphold him as an 
authority. 

T 
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the admiiaHcm of thdr enemies; and wlieii their biave leader 
fell in the conflict^ their hespecUnp bodies formed » vail 
around his bleeding corpse. 

But Sir John Monteith never forgave Wallace for securing 
bis own retreat from that disastrous field, without attempting 
the rescue of Stewart^ and his feelings of animosity and 
revenge enbninafied in the seianre and ddiveiy of the Scottish 
patriot to his English foea : — 

" A thousand thre Imudj'r, and the fyft yere, ' 
Efter tlic byrtli of our Lord dere, 
Schyr^ Jou of MenteUi, in tha dayis, 
in Glasoo WiUame Wakya."* 

During the sanguinary struggle for Scottish independence, 
the castle of Brodick was alternately held by the English 
and SootcL Immediately after the battle of Falkirk, an 
adrentuier firom Ireland — ^Thomas Bisset — ^landed in Brodick 
Bay with a large body of troops, took possession of the 
Island, and received pennission from Edward to retain it in 
the name oi Eiiglaiid.+ In 1306, Sir John Hastings was 
governor of the castle with Ms "sqny^ and ywiDssaa&,"l 
At this time Bmoe, with his small bnt foithfd band of 
adherents, was shut np within the little Elba of BatUin. 
Tlie fifall niL Douglas, weary of inactivity, and impatient to 
make one more effort to free liia country from English 
thraldom, thus addressed the King: — 

« Wlnton, YoL H., p. 130. t Hemingford, T. I., p. 166. 

t Tbe Bros, XXXII. 
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**I have heard say that iu Arrane, 
In a strong castle made of stane, 
An Englishman that with strong band 
lioidd tJie lordiiihip of that laud." 

Sir James Douglas and Sir Robert Boyd requested and 
received permission from Bruce to pass over to Arran. Ere 
the evening mists were gathering around the hilla, they 
landed with a few foUowero in tlhe lovely Bay of Baiua; and 
after drawing their galleys ashore, and concealing their oars 
and tackle within the rank brushwood of the Glen, they 
started on their jouniey across the Island. With the stars 
alone to guide them, they treaded wearily and warily over 
hill and moor, through taroy brake and mountain morass, 
till sDimonnting the heathery sfrui^, they arriTed in Glen 
Cloy, and encamped there^ within tiie old fortress of the early 
Islanders. 

*'So that eie day wm drawon light» 
They were embuaht the castle near— . 
Anned upon the best manner."* 

The same morning Douglas^ who had climbed the summit 
of a nd^bonzing hill, to smrey the position of the casde, 
observed three galleys enter the Bay. He immediately called 

together his men; liunled down to the beach; surprised the 
uuder<-warden of the castle as he was proceeding to land their 
cargoes — which consisted of provisions, arms, and clothing 
for ihe gairison; slew about forty of the esoort^ and secured 
the stores. The noise alarmed the ''squyers and yeomanrie" 

* The Bros, XXXIL 
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of lihe castle, who iflsoed forth to the roacae; but they were 
met and defeated by Douglas, and those who escaped were 

driven witliiii its walls. Douglas and his men, loaded with 
spoil, thieaded their way thiough the deuse copsewood, to 
their retreat in the glen, where they "made tight menie " 
over the Enghah cheer. 

A few days after this, Bmoe himself landed in Lodi-Banza 
with the remnant of his foIlowerB, in tliirty-thiee galleys. 
On inquiring at a young woman whom he met if any 
strangers were in the Island, he wiis conducted towards the 
place of their concealment; but Doiiglas and Boyd, on the 
King's artival, were himtiDg in the neighbouring wood. 
The meeting of Brace with his fldends is thus quaintly and 
touchingly told by Barbour;— 

" The king then blew his horn on high, 
Aud gert lii^ ttk^ti that were liim by 
Hold them siUi, uud all privy; 
And sync again his lioni blew he. 
Junes of ]>ong]aB beard bim Uow, 
And at the lost alone 'gan know, 
And Baid, ' Soothly yon is the king; 
I know long while since his blowing.' 
The third time there wit hall he blew, 
And then Sir Robert Boid it knew; 
And said, * Ton is the king, but dread, 
Go we fortb till bim, better i^teed.' 
Then went tbey till the bing in bye, 
And him inclined conrteoudy; 
And blitlily welconic<l them the king, 
Ami was invfiil of their meeting, 
And kijibcd tliem; and speared hyne 
How they had fared in hunting? 
And they told Mm all, but leaing; 
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Syne laud they God of their meeting. 
Sync with the kiug till LIh harboiuye 
Went both joyfu' and jolly."* 

Soon after his arrival iu AiTan, Bruce appears to have 
besieged and taken the castle of Brodick, and from its turrets 
be k said to have watched for the concerted fire on the 
Tombeny ooost^ which the lisdthfid Outhbert was to lights 
should any hope exist of striking a blow fbr Scotland's free- 
dom. As the old ballad lias it : — 

**Wheii day gaed doon over Goatfell grim, 

And darkness mantled a', 
A kingly fomi strode to and ito 
On Brodick's Castle wa'. 

And aye be gued ajout the Frith, 

Where blasts were roarin* sncll, 
And aft ho l^'fituxi upon his sword, 
Sad, muttering to himael** 

***Jji vain, in vain,' at length he cried, 
And hung his head in Avoe, 
When, streaming far through storm and gloom, 
He saw the beacon flow."t 

Ftepaiations were immediately made for embarking. 

"The Braoe'a fdUowen crowd the ahoce, 

And boats and baigea wme unmoor, 

Some raise the sail, some seize the oar. 
Their eyes oft turnt^l, where gUmmcrod far 
What might luive sceuieil an early star 
On heaven's blue arch.":]: 

* Brus XXXIU.; Pennant, Vol. II., p. 171. 
t Macdonald's Days at the Co;uit, pp. ItJii, 104. 
t Scott's Lord of the Isles, Canto V. 
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And 80— 

"The noble king, 
With im ilote and a few menzie, 
Hme hundred, I trow, they might be, 
Went to the sea out of Amu.*** 

Tradition still Ungerh Itjiuily over the places in Arran 
associated with the name of BrucG.-t* Towards the base of 
the Dmmidoon diff, are the caves where he is said to have 
tesided when in the IsUmd, befote talcing the castl^ and 
there Is a little rocky promontory near Whiting Bay, with 
its memorial standing-stone, whence he is supposed to have 
embarked for the Carrick shore. Near the same spot is said 
to have stood the rude Highland cot, where the repeated 
attempts of the spider to weave its tiny web, £rom beam to 
rafter, tan^^t him peneverance and hope; and his iaithfhl 
hostess, ere he left the hut, brought hha her two sons to 
aid his enterprise, and predicted 

**How his puipoB sold tak ending."^ 

In the old tower of the castle, too, there is a rode deal 
table^ drilled by moths, and seamed with age, aronnd which 
the royal exile and his trusty friends were wont to sit and 
quaff their wine, diinking revenge to Scotland's foes. § 

Sir John Monteith, Lord of Arran, was won over by the 

demency and generosity of Brace. || The King not only 

* Barhoor^s Bmee, p. 89. 
t KingVcnm; Dahy— 'Kng^ Plain; Toir-an-ri|^h— Eing^S Mount; 

King's Cove. 

t The Bnis, XXXV. § Local tradition. 

I When keeper of the castle of Dumbartonshire — wliich he held 
under Edward— Monteith formed a scheme for the capture of Bruce. 
The plot, however, was dJaooYoredf and after a ahott tmptunomeizi, 
Monteith vecdyed the royal paidon.— /mii^« Dmnbartoniittre, 
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confirmed him in his fanner possessions, bnt^ in 1310, gave 
him a grant of Knapdale;* and no one fonght more bravely 

or did better semce for the cause of ScotlaTul on the bloody 
field of Bannockbum, than the betrayer of the patriot Wal- 
laoa His name appears amongst the signatores to the 
celebrated letter of vindication to the Fope^ aimo 1320, where 
he is styled "etutos comitaitta de MenteiSh.** 

In after years, when the good King Robert was living in 
retirement on the banks of the Clyde, after he had succeeded 
in working out the independence of his country, he occasion- 
ally visited his old finend. Sir Jolm, in his castle of Bradewik, 
and earned off from the Island, for the supply of his royal 
larder at Oardross, many of its stirks and bnllocka In 1326, 
there is entered in the Chamberlain's accounts the sum of 
two shillings paid to six men for passing over to Arran with 
a ship to the king,*f and in 1329, the year of Brace's death, 
the CShamberlain accounts for fortynseven marts of the stock 
of Anan, counting four "stirks" for one mart^ receiyed ftom 
Ingeram.of Colchone^ 

Sir Joliii Moiiteith was succeeded by liis second son of tlie 
same name, in the lordship of Aiian and governorship of 
Brodick OasUal 

' This Sir John vas a good fiiend to tiie monks of Kilwin- 
ning, upon whom be conferred the dues^ rents, and fees, per- 
taining to the churches and chapels of Arran, and long after 

• MS. quoted in New Statisucai Account, 
t Compota Camerar, Vol. I., p. 7. % Ibid, p. 82. 
§ Argyle Inventory. 
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his death the grateM fiitheis peifonned masses for his soul's 
bdiest within the old monastery of Saint Winning * 

On the accession of Robert, son of Marjory }?rucc and 
Walter, sixth High Steward, to the throne of Scotland, tlie 
Island of Arran, with its castles, became the patrimony of the 
crown; and its inhabitants having taken np aims in support 
of th^r master, tii^ were freed from the annual tribute of 
grain, which they had fonneriy paid, and reedred many other 
important privileges. 

It is generally believed that the Fullertons, Cooks, Stewarts, 
Hunters, and others, who are said to have hehi lands in the 
Island BubsequeDt to this period, received thear charters 
from King Bobert the Bruce; but as Bruce had no posses- 
sions in Arran, this tradition is manifestly at fault The 
only existing charter of these grants is that held by the 
descendants of M'Lewis,*f and as this charter is signed by 
Robert II, |n the second year of his reign, it is probable that 
the other petty cfaie& received their titles from the same king, 
in compensation for the services above noticed. 

The sherifiiikip of Ai ran and Bute was shortly after this 
conferred by Robert IL on his natural son, John Stewart, 
known as the Black Stewarty from his dark cQmplezion4 
By his marriage with Jean, daughter of Sir John Semple of 
EUotstone, Stewart had three sons, of whom William Stewart, 
his second son, was keeper of Brodick Castle from l4i4io to 

* Bob. Index, Vol. in., pp. 419, 434. 
t New Statistical Account. 
t Bute Inventory. Crawford's Renfreix^hire. 
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1450, for which he leceiyed a yearly sidaiy of ^20, in addi- 
tion to the revenues of certain crown hmds in the Island.* 

About this time Anan was repeatedly invaded and over- 
run by " those cursed invaders from Kintyre/' To prevent 
their landing, the castles of Brodick, Lochranza^ fuid Kil- 
donaa were fortified and garrisoned, and a little navy of 
gaUeys, manned by the vassals of the chiefs^ floated abont 
within the bays and aromid the ooasto of the Ishind, but in 
spite of every vigilance and precaution, raids were made, 
lands laid waste, and cattle pillaged. 

In 14!55 the castle was razed to the ground by Donald 
Balloeh of lalay. Instigated by James, Earl of Douglas, 
these arch-rebdB, the Earl of Boss and the Lord of the Isles, 
entered into an alliance which had for its object the subver- 
sion of the Scottish throne.*!* An uiiiianiuut was titted out, 
consisting of five hundred galleys belonging to the Lord of 
the Isles, manned by five thousand of his vassals, under the 
command of Donald Balloeh. Though the expedition fiiiled 
to disturb the independence of Scotland, it was most disas- 
trous in its results to the Islets of the Clyde. A coteniporary 
clironiclc relates that " there were slain of good men fifteen, 
of women two or three, of children three or four. The plunder 
included five hundred or six hundred horses, ten thousand 

* Compota Cauerar, YoL m., pp. 419, 484. In 1445 Nisi Jamie- 
flon, dbamberlain of Bate, dubuned 26b for thirteen dosen d cod 
bought from the fishermen of Aftan for the King's use; and £4 10b 

for the hire of a galley and expenses of the boatmen for tireiitij days in 
conveying them from Arran to Dunbretane. — Cwnp. Cam., Vol* ///., 
p. 421. 

t Gregory's Highlands and Isles, p. 198. 
V 
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ozeii and kine^ and more than one tihoiuaiid sheep and goats. 
At same time they hnnit down several mansions at Innerkip 

around the chnrch, hanicd all Ai ran, stormed and levelled 
with the ground the castle of Brodick, and wasted with fire 
and sword the Islands of the Oumbraes. They also levied 
tcibnte npon Bate, eanying away one hnndred bolls of malt^ 
one hnndred marts, and a hundred marks of sflver/'* 

Shortly after this, the Island of Arran, with its castle of 
Bradewilc, passed into the possession of the Boyd family. 
Robert, Lord Boyd, a man of consummate craft and un- 
bounded ambitioD, snceeeded in ndaing himself, by means of 
his office of High Justiciar of Scotknd, to a position pre- 
eminent in power and state. In 1465 he was appointed 
Ambassador to England; and the folIo^\ing year he was 
constituted Eegent, during the minority of James IIL, 
and entrusted with the guardianship of the young Kin^ 
with his brothers and slstera This trust he improved to 
his own advantage, by marrying his eldest son and heir, 
Sir Tlionias Boyd, to the Princess Mary, the King's eldest 
sister, the l>ridegroom receiving the Island and Earldom of 
Arran as a dowry. 

The young Earl, however, was not destined long to enjoy 
his honours. Whilst absent in Norway, where he was em- 
ployed as one of the ambassadors in com])letii)g the arrange- 
ments towards an alliance between James III. and Margaret, 
daughter of the King of Norway, the jealousy and hostiKty 
of the nobililgr, induced by the haughty rule of his &ther, 
burst forth. Disgraced at court, slighted and shunned by 

• Aucliiuleck Chronicle, p. 55. 
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the King, tlie old B^gent'a rnin was complete. The Earl of 
Airan, wamed hy bis fiiifliM vife^ on bis arriral in tbo 
Foiih, fled to the Continent, where he 80on afterwards died 

His titles were conferred upon the eldest sou of the Scot- 
tish monarch, whilst tho lands of Kilmarnock, and others 
forfeited by his father. Lord Boyd, were bestowed upon her 
Migesty, the Qneen of James lU, during her life^ *'for her 
robes, and to supply her with the ornaments of her head- 
dress."* 

In 1488 James IV. granted to Hugh, third Lord of Mont- 
gomery, certain "fienncs" of Arran, with the keeping of the 
"old place and castle of Bradewik/' and fhrther appointed 
him Jnstidar within the Islands of Aiian and Bnt6.*|* 

Towards the b^inning of the sixteenth centurjr, Brodick 
Castle fell into the possession of tlie Hamilton family. In 
1503, James Lord Hamilton, — whose father had increased 
his infloence at conrt by his maiiiage with the King's sister, — 
the widow of Sir Thomas Boyd, Barl of Anan— so distin- 
guished himself by ftats of strength and Talonr at Holyrood 
duruig the rejoicings attending the King's marriage, that he 
was createtl on the spot Earl of Arran, and implemented with 
the crown lands of the Island and the castle of Bnxiick4 

In 1526, (3eorge Tait is mentioned as having been ap- 
pointed captain of the castle by the EarL § 

About two years after this, during the sanguinary feuds 
which raged between tho clams of Aigyll and M'Lcau, the 

• Acto. i'url. Vol. n., p. 187. 
t Keg. Mag. Sig., lib. xii. No. GO. 
t Keg. Sec. Sig., Vol U., ff. 102, 132. | Kflmiohae] Ohartera. 
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castle was bnmed down, and the lands around the Bay laid 
waste.* 

It was of too much importance, however, in those lawless 

times — situated as it was on the confines of Island and High- 
land feudalism — long to i-eniain in rums, so it was speedily 
rebuilt^ it is said by James V.,t who repeatedly visited the 
Western Isles in person, f<»r the purpose of forcing the tui^ 
bnl^t chiefe into submission. 'WhUst returning from one of 
these expeditions in 1640, the King landed in Arran, and 
passed a few days in Brodick Castle.J Nicolay d'Aifc\nlle, 
cosmographer to the King of France, has left us the following 
description of the garb worn by the Arran men when King 
James visited the Island: — ** They wear, like the Irish, a huge 
and fhU shirt, coloured with safi&on ; and over this a garment^ 
hanging to the knee, of thick wool, after the manner of a 
cassock. They go with bare heads, and allow their luur to 
grow very long; and th^ wear neither stockings nor shoes, 
except some who have busies, made in a very old fashion, 
which oome as high as their ]mees."§ This is the same old 
Highland tkess worn by the men of the Isles when Eillg 
Magnus invaded the Sudreyjai' in the eleventh century. 

After the death of James V., the castle was rased to the 
ground by the ISarl of Lennox, In order to coerce the 
Scottish naticm into a treaty of marxiage between his son 
Edward, Prince of Wales, and the young Queen Mary, 

• Pifccairn's Criminal Trials, Vol. I., p. 139. 

t Penuaut, Vol. II., p. 172. 
X Gregory's Highlands and Isles, pp. 147, 148. 
§ " La NavigKfeuuL du Boy d*£coeBe,** etc., publnhed in Paris in 1S88. 
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Heniy VUL fitted out aa expedition under Lennoz^ who 
had espoused the English cause. L emio^ who was actoated 
by feelbgs of the deftest hostility towards titie Earl of 

Arran, entered the Clyde with a considci'able fleet, besieged 
and demolished the Castle of Brodick ; plundered the Island, 
and, after taking formal possession of it in tJie name of 
England, deUvered it orer, acccading to agreement^ to Sir 
Bise Manaell, an EngUdi knight^ ^ho acoompanied tihe ex- 
pedition. On the defeat ci Lennox, howeFer, Manaell hastily 
abandoned his prize. * 

The rebuilding of the castle was scarcely completed, when 
the Island was laid waste by the English, under the Earl of 

Sufl86X.f 

Meantime the increasing influence at court of the Hsmil- 

toii iiuuily ]Kni excited the enmity of the nobility, and iu 
1579, at the instigation of the Earls of Moi-ton and Angus, 
they were stript of their possessionB and titles. The keeper 
of Brodick Gaatle at first refused to betray his trusty even at 
the command of the King; but^ convinced of the hopelessness 
of resistance after the flight of his chief, and the capitulation 
of Hamilton Castle by its governor, Arthur Hamilton of 
IMerton, he agreed to the proflfered conditions of surrender. 
The following letter, addressed by King James YL to Colin, 
sixth Earl of Argyll, appears amongst the ''Aigyll Bqwrs:" 

"Mai 13, 157a 
"Rycht traiat cousing and counsalour. We greit you 
heartly weilL 

* Gregory a Highlands and JrIcs, p. 161. t Ibid, p. 198. 
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"Understanding the Kepots of the house of Kydik in 
Anuie to be willing to lander the same^ thair lyfBs aanlf for 
the eiyme of dissobedience of our charge to render the eaid 

house and ca^itell; We will yuu tliaiifore in our name to 
grant them the said condicioun, letting them depart with 
ther awin propre baggage, saiilf!iing the munitioun and 
Tiefcaallis being within the said hoiiae and caatell, whilk ye 
sail cans lessane upon Inventair, and be presenit to our use. 
Flaceing our servitour Niniane Stewart as Keipar of the said 
house and all things ressauit thainn, quMll the farther 
knawledge of our mynd and plesura 

"Thus we oommit ym to Gkid* 

JAMES B." 

The confiscated estates of the Hamiltous were distributed 
amongst the favourites of the young King, whilst the Ishind 
of Arran, and the tiUe of £arl of Arran, were conferred upon 
Captain James Stewart^ son of Lord Ochiltie^ a man in- 
finnotis for his profligacy, cruelty, and amUtion. He was 
mainly instrumental in the execution of the Earl of Moj tou, 
in which was supposed to be fulfilled a somewhat obscure, 
though well-known prophecgr of Merlin's. It runs thus : — 

" Jjn the month of Amui an seleoalih shall ftll, 
Two bloody harts shall be taken with a fiJae train. 

And derfly dung doun without any done; 

Irclaud, Orkney, and other lauds may, 

ITor the death of thoee twO) great dule shall make." 

Morton, being a Dou;^, bore the bleedmg hart on his 
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coat armorial, and the ''moiith of Arran/' it was conjectmed, 
referred to Qiptain Stewart^ Earl of Axoxl* 

But even the King cotdd no longer shidd his fayonrite . 

from the vengeance of the nobility, and in 1585 the Earl was 
disgraced, and denounced as a traitor, whereupon his lauds 
and titles reverted to their former owners. 

On the restoration of the Hamiltonff, Mniane Stewartf 
was succeeded in the cnstodianship of Brodick Castle by 
Patrick Hamilton, brother of the Laird of Preston. A right 
bold, fearless man was this Patrick Hamilton. In 1587, he 
was outlawed for not appearing before King and Council, to 
answer a complaint oi one Abacnck Bissett^ a Writer to the 
Signet in Edinbnigh. Bissett, a man of "qnirks and quib- 
bles," had offered Hamilton some provocation during the 
sitting of Parliament in the church of Saint Giles. The 
hasty captain drew his sword, and according to Abacuck, 
"cut off the haill fingers <tf his left hand.''^ 

We next find the governorship of the castle in the hands 
of Panl Hamilton — whose grave may be seen within the 
old chapel of ELilbrido — probably the sou of tlic preceding. 
On the rebellion of the Clan Donald in 1615, Paul received a 
commission fsom €k>veRunent to keep the Island dear of the 
rebels. § 

Dniing the wars between Charles and his Parliament, the 
Esrl of Arran espoused ihe cause <^ the King, and the Castle 

* Domestic AmiaLj of Scotland, Vol. T., p. 146. 
t Son of James Stewart, Cliamhcrlaiu of Bute. 
X Domestic Amials of Scotland, pp. 180, 181. 
§ Becoid d Fkivy Coimcilf 6th to 2Sd June, 1615. 
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of Brodick was seized aiid retained alternately by the Royal 
and Covenanting parties. Whibt the Earl of Strafford was 
about to depart with an expedition, in 1639, to reduce the 
turbulent and establiah the cause of royalty throughout the 
West of Scotland, the Earl of Arran, for his encouragement, 
desired him to touch at his Island of Arran, a-ssurino; liim of 
the assistance of "all his naked rogues there/' Straifords 
designs wer^ however, anticipated by the Covenanters, and 
Argyll, with a force of 900 men, swept the west ooas^ landed 
in Arran, and took possession of its castle from the "naked 
rogues" of tlie E n I, without striking a blow. Pending the 
temporary cessatiou oi hostilities, the castle was delivered up 
to the Aiarquis' retainers; and, in 1644, a dukedom was con- 
feiKd upon HamUton by Kmg CSharles, for his ftithfol and 
valuable services. 

On the subsequent defeat of the King's supporters, the 
Island was invaded, and the castle seized and ganisoned by 
Cromwell; and, a few weeks after the execution of Charles, 
the unfortunate Bnke of Hamilton shared the same &te as 
his royal master. CromweU, as we have seen, built a massive 
quadrangular tower or bastion towards the north-east side of 
the castle, which still exists. The retainers of the Duke, in 
Arran, exasperated at the loss of their chie^ and offended by 
the attentions bestowed on th^ wives and daughters by the 
rude soldiers of the Ftotector, surprised the garrison whUe 
out on a foraging expedition, chased them around the shore 
towards Sannox, where they were overtaken and slain. The 
stone from beneath which the last survivor was dragged and 
dirked is still shown by the roadsida 
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James, Duke of Hamilton, was succeeded by bis brother 
William, Earl of Lanark, who was mortally woonded at Wor- 
cester in 1651, and <he Iskiid of AmTi, (with the exception 
of a few farms) and the old castle of Brotlick, have since re- 
mained in the possession of hia descendants. 

The stringent measnres enforced by Qovemment after the 
battle of OoUoden in 1745, to suppress the raids and fends of 
the lawless BigUand and Island chiefs, snooeeded at last in 
securing protection and tranqiiiiliiy to the j^cople of Arran; 
and after this period little of interest is known in connection 
with the castle; 

It was the residence of the present Emperor of the French 
in 1847, when on a visit to his cousin, tiie Prinoesa Marie of 
Baden, now Dnchess of Hamilton; and, during the " shooting 
season,' it i.s the hahitat of His Grace the Buke of Hamilton. 

Of the old fortxess, however, so often demolished and re- 
built, not a stone now remains, sare the mined towor, built 
by ** old Noll" two centuries ago. 

But our steps still linger about the castle, as oar thoughts 
dwell upon its venerable pedigree and chequered history ; and 
so, before leaving it, we pass within its walls. Ascending 
the grand staircase, we enter a large halL Its ceilings are 
ornate with the intricacies of heraldic derices, and its walls 
are hung with old paintings, large life-size portraits, in their 
thick massive frames, of men and women who have acted 
their part on this world s stage, and passed away. Fair ladies 
are there, in long silken robes, with forms and features cast 
in Nature's fEurest mould; and stately kni^ts are there, and 
steel-dad warriors, descendants of the Mellant Jails who came 

Y 
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over with the Conqueror from Nonnandy— men Inave of heart 
and large of limb, who fou^t and bled in many a bloody 
field for king and country. As we gaze aroond, and dream 

of these bygoue times of feud and strife, of ladies fair and 
warriors grim, there seems a breafihing life beyond the 
painter's art in these old portraits. 

We pass from out the castle's gate» and tread our way 
over the emerald sward^ between flowery paHerres and 
clumps of evergi'eeiis down to the golden beach, llie sun 
has flung a flood of sheen over the purple sides of Glen Cloy, 
lighting up the sequestered corrie, where the ruins of the old 
fi>rtlet lie half buried amidst fern and heath. Around the 
bay, the shore is streaked and dotted with the little Tillage 
cots. The serrated ridge of Ben Ghaioul is dearly defined 
against the azure sky, nnd the castle, within its protecting 
, shadow, nestles amidst the gr eenest foliage. 

Hill and glen, and bay and castle, are all bathed in the 
romance of old associations. The raven-pennon, fit»m dragon- 
prowed galleys, seems again to ware defiance within the 
Bradcwik; or the rolling waves, lashed into clouds of. spray 
by the rising hurricane, strew the beach with the wreck of 
Haco's proud flotilla. And then, with the glow of patriot- 
iBm» we think of that bravest King of Galedon, treading the 
castle's turret walls, and gazing wistfully into the' haey 
darkness for the concerted signal fire on tlie Garrick coast 
Or our thoughts turn to later times, when raid and strife 
laid waste the fields and land^ within the Island, and the 
village huts around the bay» and the old castle itself were 
heaps of smoking ruins. 
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Peeched on the edge of a low precipitous clifl' of trap, which 
stretches out in the form of a vein or dike, from the south- 
eastam eztnmily of Araaa to the IMe green Islet of Pkul<]a> 
is the akeletoii Peel of KiWonan. lake most of the bexomal 
castlelets of the Highlands and Isles, it consists of a quad- 
rangular tower of four stories. Its walls are five feet in 
thicloK^^ built of slate and sandstone, the coarse mortar 
cement encrusted by the shells of the whilk and limpet from 
the ahoze. The Apartments are small and gloomy, with 
arched roo&, and narrow loop-hole windows, without a 
vestige of arcliitectiual adornmeut. The rich foliage of the 
ivy tree now clotiies the dismantled walls, and the tall grass 
and the graceful fronds of the fern, cover the floor of the 
gnmd-faall» with an emerald caipeting. 

The castle is somewhat meagre in historical interest It 
IS supposed to haye been bnilt by Akunder IL as one of a 
line of towers extending from the month of the Clyde to 
Dumbarton ;-f but the style of the building refers to a some- 
what later period — probably to those rude times of war and 
strife when Scotland was struggling with the Edwards for its 
independence. 

The High Steward of Scotland, as we have seen, held un- 

♦ Kildaunane — Kildouaiie — Kildonnan — Castle-Donnan — Kiidonan. 
t There are the rains of an old building on the ASim vod^ Iwving 
a striUiig rasembfaoioe tp the nimed Peel of Kiidonan. 
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divided possesaion of Aixan after it was alNUidoiied by the 
Norwegian Jarls; and the Peel of Sildojum may have been 
built by one of his successors as a watchtower from which to 

signal the alann of au iuvasion to the Stewart's men of Bute 
and Btrathclyde. 

Several ^lactments were passed by the Scottish Eings for 
the r^nlation of these watchtowersL "When the rumour of 
Donald BaUodi's expedition readied the Government^ the 
Peels of the Clyde were placed in a state of defence, and 
piles of faggots were collected within the turretsS ready for 
the torch when the galleys of the enemy appeared in the dis- 
tance. And these were the signaJs: — ''Ane baile is waming 
of ihdr camming; quhat power that ever th^ bie of; twa 
bailes togidder at aois they are cnmmlng indeed; four bailee 
ilk ane beside uther, and all at auis ai> foiue candelles, suith- 
fast knawledge that they arc of great and meanis far." * 

fiildonan was a royal castle until 1405, when it was 
granted by King Bobert III to John Stewart of Ardgowan, 
along with the lands of Ejldonan, the three Largis^ the two 
Keskedclis, Clachlane, Glenasdasdale, the Twafurlangis, and 
the Dupenuylaudis.'l- This John Stewart, of whom Sir Jolm 
Maxwell Stewart of Blackhall is the lineal descendant, was a 
natural wm^fiUus noOurolu — of Bobert III. ^E'rom his 
dark complexion, he was hnown as the ''Black Stewart"} 

In 1472, his grandson, James Stewart of Ardgowan and 
Kildonan, received a charter from King James UL of the 

* Acta Pail. Soot. f Bute Ibventoiy. - 

% Crawford^ Benfrewshire. 
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"Cbrownenship of Anne, on the rangnation of diat office by 
John MaEdowy — ^MocLewis— of KillemicheL"* He was 

married to Margaret, daughter of Lord Lyle, and was suc- 
ceeded ill his estates by his son and heir, John Stewart, who 
received a confirmatory grant from James IV. in favour of 
himself and Janet Kennedy, bis wife» of the Tenpemiylands 
of the IslaiicL This grant embraced the castle of KOdonan, 
and all the lands oonferrod on the Ehick Stewart by Sobert 
Illf 

In exchange for certain possessions in Perthshiie, John 
Stewart conveyed the Tenpemiyhmds of Arran, in 1503, to 
Kinian Stewart^ who at this tune was Sheriff of Airan and 
Bate, proprietor of Oorrigills, and governor of Bothesay 
Castle. J This charter was confirmed by King James IV. § 
Kiuiau was third in descent from Joiin Stewart, natural sou 
of £ing Robert II. John received from his Either consider- 
able possessions in Anan and Bute; and, in a oonfizmat(»y 
charter from Bobert IH, he is styled Medio friOri suo." || 

In 1589 James Stewart was served hdr to his fitther, 
Ninian Stewart, in the lands of Corrigills, the Tcnpenny- 
lands, and the Sheiiiiship of Arran and Bute.^ When 
Monro visited Arran in la4!9» "Mr James'' was proprietor 
of Eildonan Oastle. ''He and bis hhud,'' says the Dean, 

* Reg. Mag. Sig., lib. vii., Ko. 273. A\'e liavo here, and cLse- 
wberei giveu the autboritias and tiie iiumc of placed as tliuy axipear iu 
tiie «*Ofigpii« Fiaodliialai/* 

t Cmvf ord*B Benf zewBhire. 
X Bute LiTentorjr. $ Beg. Sec. Sig., Vol II., foL 130. 
II Bute Inventory. Y Ibid. 
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"are the hetA men in that oonntregr."* Bat whilst the 
good Dean was eulogizing Uie "hlnid" of the StewartB, their 

chief was being summoned before i'aiiiament on the crime of 
trea^son, for assisting the Eaxi of Lennoit, in 1544, in de- 
TBStatiiig the Islands of Arnm and Bate^ and d^oUshing 
the old castle of Brodick. The chaxge appears to have been 
secretly abetted by the Earl of Anan, then Begent of Scot- 
land, and ultimately led to the forced surrender by Stewart 
of all his lands in Arrau, and their transfer to James Mac- 
donald of Dunivaig. 

The cn»d raids of the Island Lords were at this tune the 
terror of the lairds and barons <^ the mainland. Secore in 
their native ftstnesses, they defied the htw' and authority of 
Scotland, and were frequently the mercenary allies of " our 
auld enemie^i of Ingland." Macdonald of Duniyaig, how- 
ever, appeals to have rendered valuable assistance to Argyll 
in repelling the invasion of Lennox in 1544, for which he 
received several grants of land from Queen Mary.f In 1547 
he joined the English interest, and in a letter addressed to 
the Lord Deputy of Ireland, he craves his Lordship to send to 
his aid a fleet^nd army "to the Yll of Sanday, besjyid Kin- 
tyer, at Sanct Batrikis day next to cowm," for the paipose of 
making a foray on the Scottish borders. X 

To win over this fickle but powerful chief, the Earl of 
Arran bound himself to "forfeit the Sheriff," and infeft Mac- 
donald in his lands. But Stewart received a remission from 

« 

* Description of the Western Isles, 
t Rc^. Mag. Sig. XXIX., No. 118. 
t State Papers, Vol. HI., p. 548. 
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Queen Maiy for his tieasonable dolnga, and the designs of 
the inliigning Rcigent were ieaalisnlted. Meantime Macdonahly 
Shylock-like, became damorons for the fnlfifanent of the bond, 

and tlie Earl, diiveii to extremities, coerced tlie timid Stewart 
by entreaties aiid threats into a sale of bis castle and lands, 
for which he agreed to pay 4000 marks; to infeft the Sheriff 
in the i^lO lands of Oombrae, and to leooneile him to the 
Sheriff of Ai^lL This sale indnded the Tenpennyhmds 
ahceady enmnerated, the castle of Eildonan, the lands of 
Tonreddir, and the " Isle of Pladow, with the towers, mills, 
fishings, and other pertinents. " * The sole reservation made 
by Stewart was the lands of Oorrigills and the sheriflbhip 
of Anan, which continued in the posseasifHi of his descen- 
dantaf 

Macdonald had not been long in Arran when his grasping 
ambition and petty aggi-essionary measures excited the 
jealousy and animosity of the neighbouiing lairds^ and in- 
duced the Ead to devise means for removing him from the 
Island, i^m his brother, the Bishop of Argyll, he pur- 
chased, in 1556, the manor or castle of Saddel in Kintyre, 
with the lands adjoining, in consideration of cP1200 paid him 
for various purposes, and nnooo paid to meet the tax 
granted to the Queen. These the Earl offered to Macdonald 
in exchange for his Anan possessions. The ofler was ac- 
cepted, Macdonald binding himself to keep open house for 
the Earl and Eisliop, and to do nothing to the prejudice of 
the Island of Arran. And so the rude "kerues" of the 

' * Bate InTentovy. t Ibid. 
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Dunivaig lord left the old castle of Kildonan, and entrenched 
themselves witJiin the "fortalice of Saddagall."* 

On the foifeitnre of the HamOton estates^ the casUe and 
lands of Kildonan were granted to Archibald Stewart of Lar- 
gizean, iii whose hands they remained till the restoration of 
their previous owners, f They appear, however, to have again 
reverted to the Stewarts of Bute. When Headiick visited 
Axran towards the beginning of the present centniy, the 
Marqnis of Bnte was proprietor of EUdonan Oastle^ firom 
whom it was lately purchased, along with the adjoining lands 
and those of East and West CorrigiUs^ by the Duke of 
Hamilton.! 



There are few places in Arran so rich in the picturesque- 
ness of their scenery, or in the interest of their traditional 
and aichseologicaL assoeialion^ as the Loch of Airan's Isle 
and its suironnding neighbonrhood The green ridges but- 
tressing in the bay, the dark ravine of Eis-na-barradh open- 
ing inland, the white cots of the Clacliau dotting the beach, 
and the ruined Feel in the centre, form a group worUiy of 
the pencil of a Tomer. 

* Collect. deBeb. Alb., pp. 88, 89, 
t Bute Inventory. J New Statistical Accowit. 

§ Locliede — Locbaranesay — Locheraynsay — Lochrenasaj — ^Lochranza. 
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The pen of Sootfc has thus sketched the aoene, but it is 
only a &int picture of the onginal: — 

•«The BOH, ere yet he Bank bduncl 

Ben-GhoU, Hhe motuitain of the wind/ 
Qave his grim peaks a p^ccting kind, 
And bade Loch Kanza smile. 

Each puD J wave in dumondg loll'd 
0*6r the calm deep, whene hoes of gold 

With azure strove and green. 

The hill, the vale, the tree, the tower, 
Glow'd with the tinta of o', oniiig's hoor, 
The beach was silrer sheen."* 

The castle stands upon a gieai peninsuh^ which stretches 
across the hay, fonning an outer and inner bason. It con- 
sists of two square towers united, apparently the work of 

different periods. The walU ai'e thick and massive, cemented 
by a coarse gravelly mortar, and pierced by a few small 
loop-hole windowa The entrance is on the west^ and con- 
ducts into the guaxd-ioom, which afcain communicates witli 
the dungeon; whilst the grand hall, and the battlements 
above, are reached by a narrow, dai'k stairway, dimiy lighted 
by a soUtaiy an-ow- cleft o})ening. The keeper's hall is a 
small gloomy apartment, about twelve feet square^ with a 
fire-place large enough to roast an ox. 

like the old Peel of Eildonan, the "ane auld hoose" of 
Lochranza is now mined and roofless; but a few centimes 
ago, when its walls were entire, and its little delta site was 

• Lord of the Mbb, Canto IV. 
W 
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perchance a sea-girt Islet, it must have been a place of great 
str^Dgtb and secmily, and may have withstood many a raid of 
the Island Lords "when, tihe castle of Biodick was in mina 

The casfile la said to have been bnilt by one of l^ie Stewart 
Kings as a hunting-seat.* It is mentioned by Fordun, oirca 
A.D. l-iOO, as one of two royal castles iii Ai raii.-f* 

Shortly after this it appears to have been held by John de 
Menteith, Lord of .Airan, yrho, in 14334 oonfBixed it^ along 
irith ihe adjoining knds^ and those of dachilan, Eilbiyde^ 
Blaimore, and otiiers, on Sir Duncan Campbell of Lochav4 
Sir Duncau Camj)bell, of whom the Dnke of Argyll is the 
lineal descendant, was married to a daughter of John Stewart 
of Aidgowao; and. In 14t4i5, he was raised to Uie digoily of 
a Lord of Ftarliament, bj King James ILg 

Beginald M'ALexandei^ — ^Ronald M'Alister — is noticed be- 
tween 1445 and 1450 as keeper of Lochranza Castle, and 
tenant of the crow lands of Loehede, Tonregethy, Acha- 
gallane, Oatagi], Pennerevach, Altgowlach, Machirbeg, and 
Machr^ore, the yearly dues of which amonnted to £W 6s 
8d, and tweLve boUs of beer, bnt which Bonald refiised to 
pay on accotmt of his farms having been laid waste during 
the invasion of Anan by Donald BaUoch of Islay.|| 

The Castle, with the lands of Lochranza, Catthaydill, the 
two Tiin^cys, I^nnoqnhaie^ Dngane, and Penreoche^ was 
thereupon granted by King James IL to Alexander, Iiord 
Montgomery.^ 

* New Stftturtical Account. f Scotichronioon, iL, c. 10. 
t Argylo Inventory, § Burke's Peerage. 

II Ckmpota CameiBr, VoL UL f Reg. Mag. Sig., Ub. iv., No. 282. 
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Alexander was succeeded by his grandson, Hogh, Lord 
Montgomeiy, who, in 1488, was keeper of the castle <^ 

Brodick, and in 1489 of Kothesay Caatle, for wliuli he 
received a yearly salary of 4:0 maiks.* By attaching liiinsclf 
to the interests of James IV., he was raised to the dignity of 
£arl of Eg^ton. Xhiring the fend which raged between the 
fanulies of Ijglinton and Glencaun, the mansion of E^ton 
was demolished, and the &mily charters and papers destroyed; 
but, in 1528, tlie Earl received a new charter of the castle 
and lands of Lochranza from King James V.f 

Gxeat preparations were made about this time by the 
Scottish Qoyernment for inTading the Isle8> and redndng 
their tmrbulent duefe to sulgection. In Augost^ 1529, Sir 
John Campbell of Calder req[ne8ted, on behalf of his brother, 
the Earl oi' Argyll, that the householders along tlie shores of 
the Clyde should be commanded to meet him at Locinunza 
Castle^ with provisions for twenty days^ thence to make a 
descent on the Eintyre coast On acconnt of the harvest^ 
however, this project was abandoned, t 

In IGli tlie castle wa.s again fortified and garrisoned, and 
the bay chosen as the cariv-a-whin, or rendezvous, for an 
attack on the clan Donald § 

Abont the middle of the seventeenth centmry, Lochranza 
was in the possession of Alexander, the sixth Earl of E|g^* 
ton ; who was succeeded in 1661 by his son and hdr, Hugh, 
Earl of Eglinton, in the castle and lands of Lochede, Loch- 
rauza, and Samiox. Whilst the castle of Brodick was garri- 

♦ llcg. Mn'^. Sig., lib. xii., No. 115. t Ihid, lib. xxii., No. 207. 
% Gregorys Iligtilands and Isles, pp. ISl, 132. § lUd. 
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soned by the Fudkiiientaiy troops^ and bis own manirion of 
Ardroflsan lazed to tiie gvoimd by QromweU, Hie Enl 
forced to ocmoeal himself with his fluiiily» in iho little Com- 

brae Isla* 

The next notice we can ilud of the eastle is in 1685^ when 
James, Lord Mont^omeiy of Skelmoilie, zecelTed a grant of 
the lands of I^ocbrtnua and Sannoz. He waa aneoeeded, in 
1696, by his son Bobeit, Loni Montgomeiy, in the same 

lands, -f- 

Souie time after this, the castle, and the fanns in Arran 
held by the ISIontgomciies of Skclmorlie, passed "in wadsett" 
into the hands of the family of Hamiltonj in whose possesion 
they now remain, j 



There is the Testige of a square tower near the ^ndtehoase 
in Lamlash Bay. The foimdation-stones are alone traceable 

beneath the rich verdure of the lawn ; but their extent suf- 
ficiently indicates the former strength and importance of the 
building. 

Tradition is tile sole historian of the castle of Lamlash; 
but that snch a castle existed is extremely probable When 
the bays of Brodick and Lochranza, and tiie headland of 

• Crawford's History of Ronficwsliirc. t Ibid. 

X New bUtitilical Accoimt. 
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KiWomiii and tiie little Holy Wd, weie comnumded their 
peels or towers, it is not to lie supposed that the excellent 

harbouiage ul Laiiiiaoii, whefe Haco moored his flotilla after 
his defeat at Largs, would be left defenceless. 

It is said that the stream which enters the bay to the south 
of tho Tillage at one tune flowed north of the Whitehonse, 
and that the ships which sought the harbour were wont to 
anchor beneath the castle walls.* 



* An anchor was dug up, some years ago, from the foinier bed of 
the T^^TTil^h etaream, a few yards from the site of the old building. 



CHAPTER III. 



do loTB ihefle andmt ruiiiB. 
We never tread vpon them, but we set 
Oor foot upon Bome reywend lustoiy." 

The introdiidioii of Christianity into Britain was e^en more 
important iu its results thiiu the diflfusion of the Metallurgic 
Arts or the Eomau Invasion. 

Among the distant Islets of the Hebrides, and within the 
glens and moimtain retreats of Oaleydon^ where the Roman 
Eagle had scarce dared to penetrate, the banner of the Cross 
was bome by a few zealous missionaries, and the rude and 
warlike Britons were constrained to acknowledge the Divine 
potcnce of the Christian faith 

During the third century, the peisecntions of Diocletian in 
the 'East had driven many Christian converts to the British 
Isles; and ere the Boman legionaries had been withdrawn to 
protect tlie Capitol from the invasion of the Goth, the son of 
a British prince had visited Kome, and received a commission 
from Pope Circius, AJ>. 384, to preach the Christian fiuth 
among the heathen tribes of North Britain* The zealous 
Saint Ninian built his Carnddda Ccue on the sea coast at 
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Witheni, in Qalloway* — ^the shrine of many a pious pilgiim- 
age in later timea The good Saint died» AJO. 432, the year 
before Saint Patrick was aent on his nusdon to Irelaiid hy 
Pope Celeste. But there succeeded him many other devoted 

missionaries — St Palladius, St Rnle, St Woloc, St Kieran, 
and St Kentigcm, until, in 563, St Columba landed with a 
few disciples on the suif-beaten Islet of Hii, or lona — ^the li 
Ghdmn C9ii]le,f and there he built his chnidi of watde- 
work, and tanght his missionaries, and sent fh^ forth to 
teach and to preach throughout the Western Islands and 
Scottish Mainland. J 

The early pioneers of Christiaiuty secured the confidence 
of the Britons by respecting their old customs and heathen 
rites^ and gradually sncceeded in weaning their affections 
from the creed of their fathers, by grafting its outward 
ceremonies and superstitions upon tlie simple formula of the 
Christian faith. 

The gray monolith, beneath whicli slept the ashes of the 
British hero, was scnlptiued with the Grosa The Christian 
Church was built beside the rerered stone drde. The 
springs and the mountain streamlets which had been wor- 
shipped with Druidic rites, were consecrated by the Chiistian 
teachers, and converts to the new religion flocked to the 
holy wells to drink their healing water& The smoke which 

* Bede, 1, 3, c. 4. 

t The Island d St Cdumba^ CelL It recdved the name of Ithou 
from the Scotch — henoe lona. 

t The rematiis of tiis oeDs of tiie Sooti-Iridi Saints hare also been 
foond in the Ncntiiof Eiuope. 
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ascended from the fuucral-pile was no longer seen hovering 
orer the ashes of the hero-chief— nor caini, nor banow, nor 
cromkeh was niaed orer the dstvcan or dneraiy urn; but 
benestih the shadow of the CSkristlaii fane^ a stones, with 
sword and cross scnlptoved upon it, rested vpoai wankir's 
grave. 

Before leaving their native shores, the Scoti-Iiifih had re- 
ceived the blessing of St Patrick, and were 
their expedition to AigjrU in 503 their fidthfiil Ghiiatian 
teacheia A century afterwaids the light from lona shed 

its rays over the heathen darkness of Caleydon; and the 
numerons remains of primitive chapels and cells within the 
Scottish glens» and along the shorelands of the Western 
Islands, attest the zeal and persevering assidoitj of Hie 
followeis and sacoessors of St Golmnba: In the pariah of 
Rothesay, in Bute, there may be traced the ruins of twelve 
cliapels; in Harris, fifteen to twenty; and in many of the 
barren and deserted Islets of the Hebrides, now tenanted 
alone by the sea-fowl and the ptarmigan, we find the mined 
waEs of the early CShristaan oratoriea* 

St OoltmibA snpermtended personally his charges in the 
Isles, and he is believed to have occasionally resided in Arran, 
whilst visiting his faithful disciple St Molioa, who laboured 
in the Island. There once stood a caizn or moond in Glen 
Snidhe, known as Suidhe OkaUum ChUle, where St CSolumba 
is said to have sat and refireshed himself with his disciple, 
whilst travelling from Lamlash to the little chapel at Shiskin. 

* New Statistical Acoouiit. 
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St MoHoSy* as we have seen, lived in a sea-worn cam in 
the Islaiid of Lsmkah, thereafter called the Isle a Molass, or 

Holy Isle. Tituluioii relates tliat he officiated alternately at 
Lamlaah aud Siiiskiu, aud died at the advanced age of one 
himdred and twenty. His tombstone is pointed out in the 
old ehuieh-yard of the Oiachan. 

Th» traditional accomit of St MolioSy however, differs 
somewhat from that contained in the "Acta Sanctorum," f 
where his history is sketched with, all the niinnteness of date 
and detail which characterises the legendary narrativea of the 
Irish hagiography. He is said to have been bom in Ireland, 
Ajx 566, abont three years after St Colnmha anived in 
Scotland. His eagerness and aptitude for instruction in- 
duced his uiicle, St Blane, to undertiike his iiistructiuu, aud 
in the little Island of Bute, the young student spent his boy- 
hood days, reading and translating the Scriptures in the 
chapel of Kingarth; or &om the summit of I>un-na-Goil 
watching the clouds gathering around the peaks of Arran, 
and the waves breaking in foam against the Onmbrae Isles. 
After receiving the rudiments of his education in Bute, St 
Molios returned to Ireland. At the early age of twenty, he 
again visited Scotland, and for several years lived the life of 
a hermit in one of the Weekem Ldes— supposed to be the 
Islet of Trfimlash. In 614 he was appointed to the Abbacy 
of Leighlin in Ireland, and afterwards raised to the dignity 
of a Bishop aud Apostolic Legate to the Church in Irelaudj 

* St Moiios — Moimgus — Macljos — .Molioa — Servant of Jesus, 
f Bokudist'8 Collection. 
X Br} ce's Aimn, 141, on the authority of J<An M*KinIay, Esq. 

X 
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The hennitage of the Saint was, for oentariea affcer \aa 
death, the &yoiirite shrine of pilgrims from the Isles and 

Miiiiiland, wiii> liave left tlitir initiais and holographs 
scratched over its sandstone roo£ 

The progress of Christianity in the southern Hebrides was 
for a time retarded by the arrival of the Noise rom& These 
lawless YOdngs, imbued with the fierce^ Uood^thitsly spirit 
of th^ gods — -the terrible Odin and Thot — swept the West- 
ern Islands in their long-oared galleys, h<anied the hamlets 
and lands around their coasts, and plundered and burned the 
chapels of the Cnldee missionarieaL Again and again the 
little islaiid fortress of Gbristiamtgf^the Isle of St Golnmba — 
was invaded and despoiled, its monasteries sacked, and the 
devoted monks put to the sword.* 

But the light of Christian truth ere long prevailed over the 
darkness of pagan superstition and barbarism. The monas- 
teries and chapels were rebuilt, new converts were made, and 
new lands visited and Christianised.^* 

No sooner lud llm Norsemen begun to colonise the Islands 
they had conquered, than they, too, were gradually brought 
nndar the influence of the Chiistian faith. The raven-pennon 
was stript £rom thdr galleys and rephioed with the banner of 
the Crosa Chapels and monasteries were respected and pro- 
tected, and the Viking chief was no longer interred beneath 
the ShT)ss(r(mnfjer by the shore, but found a grave within 
the hallowed precincts of the Christian church. 

* Annals of I'lpter. 
t Wheu the Nortluueu vijiited Icekud, lu tlie uinth century, they 
found the croeieis, books, and belb of tlie Irish monks. 
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Bnt tliGugh the Norsemen of the Ides had ceased to aspire 

afLui the pleasures of tiic Walhalhi, they were Cliristiaus but 
ill name. Now and again the Viking leader would turn 
pious pilgrim, and visit the Holy Land in his old ag^ but 
more fteqaentlj his Ghristiaiiily was home and enforced at 
the point of the swoid. 

The Bishopric of the Isles, fowided in 838, was united to 
the diocese of Man on the conquest of the Sudreyjar by Mag- 
nu": Barefoot in 1093.* It was probably through the influence 
of Nifihohis, the Manx Bishop, whose name appeaxa cat in 
the roof of St Molios' Gave, that B^ginald MacSomerled, Rm 
Insularwn, fowided a monastery on the Islet of Tjamlash — 
the Holy Isle — towaxds the end of the twelfth century. The 
monastery was situated on the north-west side of the Island, 
and a|>pears to have been subject to the Cistercian monastery 
of £jn4^, where the body of Somerled was buried. 

It was a common usage in monkish times to confer the 
smaller chapels or oeDs, with theur fees, tithes, and altar- 
offerings, upuii the religious houses of the Regulars,+ and 
frequently certain lands and pecuniary gifts were connected 
with these giants. In accordance with this custom, Reginald 
supplemented the monastery of the Holy Isle with the hmds 
of Tiamlash, Shiskin, Benan, and Torlin, in Azian, and nmm 
denariwn ex qucdibet domo. I This grant was confirmed in 

* In 1884 the Uhnd of Mui WHS seised by the English; aodmlSflO 
the united diooeBO of Man and the SudKejjar ms dimlTed, and the 
Sootoh thereafter chose their own Bishop for the Isles. — KtUJi*$Buktlp». 

t Paisley ha l thirty ivunsk chiirchflB, Holyiood twentyHWmk, uid 

Melroec and KeLso an nuuiy. 

t Heg. Mag. Sig., hb. xiv., ^o. iOd. Chart of Paiakty, p. 377. 
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1508 by King James IV., in &yoiir of David, Bishop of 
Argyll; and these, and the other possessions enjoyed by the 

good monks of ►Sailiiel, were tliereupon erected into the 
"Barony of SagadiiL''* 

Duriug the "visitation"' of Dean Monro to the Holy Island 
in 15d4, the old monastery was '*decayit," but for many 
generatioDS the grounds adjoming were used as a burial- 
place by the people of Arran. Not a vestige of mined wall 
or gravestone now remains. About eiglity yeans ago, a 
boat was overturned whilst conveying a fmieral parly 
from Tjiunlaah to the Island, by which several people were 
drowned. The bxuying-plaoe was lihereafter abandoned, 
and in 1835 the tombstones were removed, and a orop of 
onions and earrots was raised over the graves of the dead.-f- 
An aged hawthorn now extends its leafless branelies over 
the site of the monastery, built by the sou of the mighty 
Someiled. 

On leaving the graves of their Others on the Holy Isle^ 
the inhabitants of Arran looked around for another place to 

bury tlieir dead, wlien, lo! a briglit gleam of light was seen 
flickering amongst the trees, where nestled the little chapel 
of Kilbrida This they regarded as a Divine signal, and the 
church-yard was thereafter chosen as their principal buiying- 

placcj 

The old "paroch kirk'' of iviibridc§ is situated to the 

• Reg. Mag:. Sig-, lib. xiv., No. 408, 481. 
t New Statititical Account. J Local tradition. 

§ Eodeeb Sancte Brigide--SaintBvigkl]Ork. Kylbridr-Eilhride 
— JUbrk^na hegUsh QU»a*s map). It is probable that, at one period, 
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noith-west of LamUah Bay, It is one of those tode and 
primitive, but pictoresqiie ndns, which, though barren of 

axcliitectural interest, heightens the charm of Highland 
scenery by the associations of olden times with which it is 
mvested. Its maasiv^ nnchiselled walls, with their small 
arched doors and windows^ and the general featnree of the 
building, indicate a venerable antiquity. It is now roofless. 
A stately ash rears its guaiied trunk within the sacred walls ; 
and a rowan-tree has wriggled its way tluough the chinkii of 
the southern gable^ shaking the old ruin with eveiy blast of 
wind. From north to south, the building is interaeeted by a 
modem fience^ which partitions, on the east, a small cell or 
chamber, a few feet square, paved with gravestones. The 
western division contains two door-ways — tlie one on the 
south was the pnucipal entrance to the church, the other, 
on the nortib, was wont to be opened on baptismal occasions 
for the escape of the fiend, but at all other times carefnlly 
closed. Near the door, and buOt into the northern wall, are 
the font and pesino. The " doctrine of regions " exerted a 
strong inlluence over the minds of the Scottish people, and 
to the present day, there exists in Arran a lingeiing remnant 
of this old superstition. The tombstones of manygeneta- 
tions surround the ruined chapel of Eilbiide, but not a grave 
was opened to the nortlk of the buildmg, until the ground to 
the south was quick with human dust* 

Arran formed ouc j)ariah. In 1294, a charter of Alexander of Hyle is 
witness by Ahuici', tho Vicar o/Arran^ and, in 1326, Sir Benedict 
is noticed as Sector of Arraiu-'Origines Faroehudet, 

* The Boutli was held Bscred to tiungs heavenly and Divine. 
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We have careftiUy searched amongst the tall gross for 
ancient senlptnred stones, but though a few remain wordiy of 

description, many of the most interesting have beeu almost 
entirely efiaced by the ti*ead of visitors. 

Near the entrance to the chnrch-yaicl, there is a horiaontal 
slab^ mth a floral cross and a long two-handed sword canred 
upon it— probably tihe monmnent of a knight or esquire 
There is an adjacent stone rudely shaped, bearing the efllgy 
of a kilted Highlander, with swi>id by his side. Ti'aditioii 
has attached a tragic interest to this old gravestone. The 
story runs thus: — There were two laiids or petty chiefs in 
Arran — the one called Walter Pion, the feir-haired; the otiier 
Duncan Tait Hiese men were sworn ftiends and ins^iar- 
able companions. A mischief-maker, of the name of M'Nish, 
wagered that he could alienate their affection, and change their 
friendsliip into mortal hatred. Meeting Fion on a certain 
day, M'Nish told him that the Mend in whom he so fondly 
confided had conceived a great enmily towards him; that he 
was secretly aspersing bis character, and only waited the op- 
portunity to take hh life. The same villanous lie was told 
the unsuspecting Tait, and as implicitly believed. Next 
morning the two friends met on the shore a HtUe to the 
north of T«mlfwh. Without ezphmation, they drew l^eir 
swords^ and, in the fierce straggle for revenge, they were 
both slain. They were bnried in one grave— distinguished 
by this primitive sculpiiired-stone.* 

An adjoiniug slab bears the reprcsentatiou of a shield and 
sword, the symbols of a knight or man-^at-arma 

* * Local tnditioD. 
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Wiihm the chapeL we discovered a-cmeiibinii head-stone. 
Another was found a fesw years ago beneath the mins of the 
chapel, and is now placed over the grave of a Catholic sailor- 
boy who wad wa.shed ashore in Lamlash Bay. These piUar 
crosses were mtroduced about the middle of the eleventh 
centuiy.* They are generally rudely chiselled^ and exhibit 
the first deviation from the nnhewn monolith of the early 
Britons. 

Among the enactments made in the reign of King ^Ethel- 
red, A-D. 994, is the followin;^: — "It hath been an ancient 
custom, in this country, to bring the dead often within the 
dnuches^ and thus to make cemeteries of those places which 
have been consecrated to the woishq> of God. Now we 
desire that from henceforward no man be buried in the 
church, unless he be of the sacerdotal order, or, at least, a 
holy layman ; so that it be known that by the sanctity of his 
life, he deserved to have his body buried thera'' f 

This privilege, however, appears to have been more freely 
and widely conceded in later times. Within the little par- 
titioiied cell on the east dde of EObride Chapel, the floor is 
paved with ^avestoues, many of which are apparently of 
great antiquity. Since 1763 the Fullertons of Kilmichael 
have been buried here. There is the stone of John JFuiler- 
ton— who died in 1784 — with this quaint epitaph traced 

upon it: — 

'^Iliis was tin man, who free from toil and strifei 
In his own ground did pasB his pesoeful life.** 

• Mfuraal of Sepidclinl Slabs and GrasseB, pp. 47-49. 

t Ibid, p. 16. 
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Another has the foUowing iusciiptiou: — 

Uear lays 
FalHamiltoik 
Capteiik of Amn 

p II u 

p H I-: II 

Patrick II;imiltou of Coats 
hm son 
16 64 

R'side the Captain's ^nave there is a slab upon which wc 
can with difficulty decipher — 

Nogmt Kor, son to Bob«rt Kvr, 

Director of 
His Majesty's ChanceUaiy 

of Scotland 
15 April 1747 

A stone, with a cross and sword elegantly sculptured 
upon it in bos-relief, may also be seen. It is in excellent 
pseservation. The cross and its shaft sre formed of the 
beautifnl floral and knot-work ornamentation which so strike 
ingly resembles the lUominated letters of iiie ancient Irish 
and Anglo-Saxon MSS. The sides of the stone are adorned 
by a traiimg iloral stem of graceful design. 

Some yeoxs ago the eastern gable of the chapel fell into 
ruins, and £rom amongst the stones a small square block of 
fireestone was picked up, upon which are carved an elegant 
monogram, the date 1618, and a ducal coronet. It ■^\'as no 
doubt a presentation to the Church by the Marquis of 
Hamilton, who was at this time patron of Kilbride and its 
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chapels; and the scriptural homily Fir God, carved beneath 
the initials of his Lordship's titles^* may have been often- 
times pointed to, by the reverend pastor in persoading the 

rude Islanders to a life of peace and godliness. On the 
recuiistruction of the gable, this interesting stone was built 
into the wall, where it may now be seen partially con- 
cealed by the leaves of an ivy tree, which mantle the old 
building. 

The earliest record we can find of Kilbride Ohapd occurs 

in 1357, when Sir John JVIenteith — Lord of Arran — granted 
to the monks of Kilwinning the advowson of the churches of 
St Bride and St Mary, with their chapels and pertiuenta 
This grant was afterwards confiimed by David DL 

The King's oonfirmatoxy charter may be worthy of trans- 
httion. It runs thus: — "To all the children of the blessed 
Mother Church now living, or yet to be bom, who may see 
or hear these present writings, read : — ► 

"John of Menteith, Lord of Arran and of Knapdale. 
Healfih in the Lord for ever. Enow that ^ for the good of 
my son], and that of Eatherme my late wife, and for the good 
of the souls of our ancestors and successors, have given, 
granted, and, by this present charter of mine, conhrmed to 
God, and the blessed Vugin Mary, to good Wynnyn, and to 
tiie monastery of Kylvynnyne in Gonyngham, to the abbots 
and monks there worshipping God, and to those who will wor- 
ship him there for ever, the right of presentation and patronage 

* These were:— 3UaiqiiSB of Hanulton; Earl of Amu and Cam- 
bridge; Loid Evei^ LmeidBil, aod Aberiwothok. 

Y 
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of the churches of St Mary and St Bride, in the Island of 
Airan, with their chapeU, and with aU other pn^rfcies which 
to the said ehoTehes, with their ebapds and lands, by i-igbt 

belong, or may ever in future come in any manner to Lelonfr, 
to be held and possessed by the said monastiiy and monks 
for ever, with all rights belonging to them, in free, simple, 
and perpetual ahna"* 

These grants were again confirmed by King Robert 
IILf 

In 1452, the crown lands of Kilbride and Kilmorie, yield- 
ing an annual rental of £56 18s 8d, were conferred by James 
II on the Canons of Ghisgow, in comp^sation for the sum 
of 800 marks, lent to the King out of the offerings of St 

Mnngo. I 

It is not known how <ii when these grants passed out of 
the hands of the Monks of Kilwinning and the Canons of 
Glasgow. It is probable, however, that the patronage of the 
chapels was conferred by James IV. on James^ Lord Hamil- 
ton, along with the crown lands and Earldom of Arran, as, in 
15 to, James, Earl of Arran, was confirmed by James V. in 
the advowson of Kilbride. § 

The present church of Kilbride, situated towards the south 
end of Lamlash, was built in 1773, hut the burial-place 
surrounding the old "paroch kirk" is still used by the 
Islanders.] I 

The prebendary chapels referred to in the preceding 

* Ri t'. Mag. Si;;., p. .'51. Robertson's Index, p. 40. 
t llobcitooii's IikIcx, p. 14o. X Reg. Mag. Sig., lib. iv., No. 2G8. 
§ Reg. Sec. Sig,, \o\. II., p. Wz. \ New Statisticiil Account. 
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charter^ are those of South Samioi, Qlen CSby, and Ulea> 
ashdaki 

The &8t of tiiese was situated near the entranee to Glen 

Saimox. It has been loii^^- smce removed, but tlie cliurdi- 
yaid still exists, surrounded by a modera wall, into which is 
built the nulely-earved image of St Michael — the patron 
saint 

Not a vestige lenudns of the little cell in Glen Cloy. It 

also was dedicated to St Michael, who appears to have 
been a &vouritc Saiiit with the Arran people in Popish 
times. 

A £ew minutes' walk along the margin of the Ashdale 
stream, and we aiiiye at the old buiying-plsoe and chapel 
of the Glen. The foimer is a mere caim-like mound, 

dotted over \sith rude, unhewn slabs and lujulders. But 
Nature has done more than man eould do to adorn the 
simple graves of the Islanders. The golden hues of the furze, 
the puiple tints of the heath flowers, and the gmceful leaves 
of the fern, ehequer the heaving turf with a mantle of the 
richest beauty. Some ancient silver coins were found in one 
of the graves.* The ruined walls of the adjacent cha])el are 
the remains of a building about ten by twelve feet It was 
probably the votive offering of some pious huid or chief 
to the mother church of Eilbridft 

The old Parish Church of Kilmoiiet stood on the &rm of 
Benicariygan. The foundation-stones, which are the sole 

* ^cw StatiBtical Account, 
t EHlnmre — Kcclewa Sanete Marie de Aiane — iCilmoty— Kilmore — 
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remainB of St Mary's Cell, represent a building about nine- 
teen feet ia length by ten in breadth. A few primitlre 
grarestones are scattered aroimd; and there is a well in the 
neighbourhood which was frequently resorted to on account 
of its miraculous virtues.* In ^2')7 tlie chapel and its 
pertinents, as we have seen, were granted by John of Men- 
teith, Lovd of Arran, to the Monks of Kilwinning. The 
charter conveying the grant is witnessed by Saint Bean, 
rector of St Mary. The patronage of Eilmorie appears to 
have passed into the hands of the Hamilton iamily in 
1503. t 

The present Parish Church — a long; low, narrow buil^ng» 
with Gothic windows — was built in 1785. Thete is a stone 
font in the church-yard which may have belonged to the old 
chapel 

On the farm of Balnaciila, there lately existed the ruins of 
a small cell belonging to a monk called Johu. The body 
of the Saint is said to have been buried within the build- 

The traditional CSacfaan of Saint MoHos is supposed to 

have occupied the site of the present chapel at Shiskin. It 
is marked in Bkou's map as KilmichacL The old church- 
yard still remains with its primitive tombstones. Near its 
centre there is the Stone of St Molios, said to have been 
brought firom lona, sculptured with the figure of the Saint 
arrayed in the robes of a niitred abbot, with pastoral stall' 
by his side and chalice in his hands. 

« New Statisldcal Account. f n»d. 

t Ibid. 
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The dudioe is tbe symbol of an ecdeaiastic, and the 
pastoral staff of a bisbc^ or abbot; and these emblems of the 
sacerdotal dignity were occasionally buried with the deceased. 

"All ancient writer on ritual observances, cited by Martciie, 
says that the bodies of persons who had received sacred 
orders, ought to be interred in the vestments worn by them 
at ordination; and that on the breast of a priest ought to be 
placed a chalice^ which, in defiralt of such sacred vessel of 
pewter, should be of earthenware." ♦ 

There is nothing improbable in the supposition that the 
body of Baint Molios may have been brought from Ireland, 
to the Island where he is said to have passed the early years 
of his manhood, and been buried there, in the little seduded 
cemeteiy of the Clachan. The Arran people fondly cling to 
the time-honoured traditions of their pation saint; and we 
would not rudely strip from the old burial-place the sacred 
halo, which has consecrated the dust of so many geneia- 
tiona. 

Within the present oentoiy, it was customary for females, 

after their confinement, to repair to the grave of the Saint, 
and deposit upon the stone a silver piece, as a tlianks-oiieiing 
for tlieir recovery.-(- 

Adjoining St Molios' tomb there are two slabs, apparently 
of some antiquity, incised with floral crosses, of neat and 
gracefid design. 

The niius of a chapel, founded and endowed by Anne, 

* Arch. Jamvftl, Vol m., p. 136. 
t New Statistical Account. 
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]>iiche68 of HamUton, in aid of the parish church of Kilbride, 
neatly stood on tlie margin of Loohmonk This was tho 
legendaiy convent of Saint Brides immortaHsed by Soott in 
his " Lord of the Isles/* The aniyal of Brace at the con- 
vent, and the meeting with his hsister, are thus beautifully and 
toacbingly described by the poet: — 

*^TrSs moniing, and the Conyent beU 
LoQg time bad oeaaed its matin kneU, 

Within thy walls, Saint Bride! 
An aged sister sought the cell 
Asfflgned to Lafly Isabel, 

And hurrie<lly she cried, 
^llaste, gentle lady, liaste— there waits 
A ndUe stranger at the gatei.' 

Tbey met like friends, who part in pain, 

And meet in doubtful hope again. 
And wlien subdued that fitful swell, 
The Bruce survey'd the humble ecll;— 

•And this is thine, poor Liabt;!! — 
That pallet-couch, and naked wall. 
For loom of state, and bed of pall; 
For ooBtly robes and jewels rare, 
A string of beads and zone of hair; 
And for the trumix't's sjjrightly call 
To sport or banquet, grove or hall. 
The bell's grim voice divides thy care, 
Twixt hours of penitence and prayer ! ' 

But not a stone now lemains of the cloisters where dwelt 
the lovely Isabel and the hapless Maid of Lorn. 

* The Lord of the Ides, Canto IV. 
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The modem church of Lochiaiusa was built in 1795. It 
is an oblong building, seated to accommodate about 300 
peopla* There are some old ^avestoiics in the chmx'h- 
yard, but their inscriptions are now entirely efiaced. 



* New Statistical Acocnmt. 
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With the excoption of the farms of Kilmichael and Wliite- 
farland, the Island of Arran is now the property of His 
Grace the Duke of HsmiltoiL 

Its population in 1851 was 5947 — ^Kilbride F^udsh 3414, 
and Kilmorie 2533. The Census just completed exhibits a 
decrease in the!5e numbers, — the entire population being 
estimated at 5556. 

Within tiie present century, the spirit of improyetnent has 
made rapid progress in Arran. Sixty years ago there was 
not a single road or bridge in tlie Island.* The people lived 
in the meanest hovels, and were cLid in garments of tlie 
coarsest home manufacture. They possessed few educational 
advantages; the English language was but little known, and 
many of the older people were never taught to read. 

The agricultural development of the soil was retarded by 
the rudeness of their husbandry implements, and the perni- 
cious system of farming which prevailed. Each farm was 
leased by five to ten families — constituting a kind of societas 
aran(2«— who were jointly and severally responsible for the 

* Headridk^B Anaa. 
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payment of the rent • The fiekk wece cultivated in common, 
and tiie ng^ w»e exchanged eveiy fiwo yeans. Diahung, 
maniiziiig^ and fenemg were in coQaequBOGe entiiely ne- 
glected; and tiie scanty and stunted erops barely yielded 
their owners the necessary means of subsistence. 

Illicit distillation and smuggling were occupations more 
congenial to the minds of the natives — the descendants of 
the Skotar^Gaeli»-4han the unpirodiicdTe diudgeiy of hve- 
bandiy labour; and they whOj amid darkness and tempest, 
oocdd snceesisifiiUy steer their skiff, and land their cargoes 
unchalleng:ed in the little hidden crock on the Ayidure coast, 
were respected for their intrepidity and daring. 

But all this is now dumged. Excellent roads intersect 
and snmrand the Island; stone bridges span its streams^ 
and instead of negjected rigs and heath-thatched hovels, 
many substantial farm-steadings and well-cultivated fields 
may be seen along the arable sliorelands. Smuggling and 
illicit distillation have been rigorously suppressed. 

The belief in fiEdries and witches, in the mysteries of 
Deotonsoopia or Second Sights and in <he power of the Evil 
Eye, still lingers in the minds of the older inhabitants ; but 
tbc progress of education, and the facilities of comnimiiea- 
tion with the mainland, have introduced amongst the Is- 
landers the more practical and enlightened views of their 
Lowland neighboon^ and given a finer polish to the native 
politeness^ generosily, and manly independence of their 
character. 

The Duke of Hamilton, who is warmly attached to Arran 

and the Airan people, has, during the last six years, expended 

z 
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upwards of i?2200 in the erection of schools for the children 
of his tenantiy, besides Gomtribniiiiig a considerable sum 
annually towards tiieir endowment. His Grace has also 
built bandsome hotels at Brodick, Lag, and Oonie, for the 

conveiiience and comfort of visitors; and introduced ituuiy 
important improvements, — in the constructioii of bridges, 
enlarging of the farm-stcadinga^ and in the formation of 
roads throughout the Island. 

There are at present five churches and seven schools in 
the parish of Eilbiide, and churches and eight schools in 
that of Kilmorie. 

Were it consistent with the views of its noble proprietor, 
the Island of Anan, with its salubrions climate, its magnifi> 
cent scenery, its fine natural harbonra^ and its minetal wealth, 
might become one of the principal watering-places, and ship- 
ping and comina'ciai marts, in the West of Scotland.* 



* New Statistical Account. 
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